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Topics of the Week. 

Harper's Magazine for May, which marks the com- 
pletion of the one hundredth volume and the first half 
century of the periodical’s existence, will contain an 
article from the pen of the gentleman who since 1860 
has conducted its destiny. This article will be the stoly 
of the development of the magazine and will doubtless 
be generally read, both by the aged, faithful patrons of 
Harper’s and by its many new admirers, who may be 
curious to learn the history of a typical American mag- 
azine, which meant much to their fathers. Mr. 
Alden’s article will illustrated in an appropriate 
manner. 
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The fourth and final volume of Mr. W. H. Fitchett’s 
“How England Saved Europe,” is about to come from 
the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. So far this work 
has justly received high praise for its picturesque 
treatment of a not generalNy understood or appreciated 
period of European history. The titles of the four 
volumes are, “From the Low Countries to Egypt,” 
“Nelson and the Struggle for the Sea,” “ The War in 
the Peninsula,” and “ Waterloo and St. Helena,” The 
last volume, which will contain sixteen portraits and 
twelve plans, treats of the Russian campaign, and the 
first abdication of Napoleon down to the battle of 
Waterloo and the transportation of the Emperor of the 
Fiench to St. Helena. In the closing chapter, “ At the 
Bar of History,” the author sums up the aims of the 
gieat Napoleon, and shows that without England as an 
ally the powers of the Continent of Europe would have 
become mere vassals of the Napoleonic dynasty, The 
{fcurth volume contains an invaluable index, 





“The Conquest of Arid America,” by William E. 
Smythe, is in press at Harper & Brothers’, The work 
is a contribution to economic history, showing the im- 
pertant results of colonization with the assistance of 
co-operative capital. The author describes the Mor- 
mon economic system, the Greeley Colony in Colorado, 
the Riverside Colony in California, &c. He shows how 
the arid deserts of America have been made the gar- 
den spots of the United States, and treats of the great 
pessibilities in reclaiming these heretofore sunburned 
wastes, The work is both popular and technical, Spe- 














while the general reader who loves his country will 
learn in an entertaining way how the great American 
Desert is being reclaimed to civilization. 





A hitherto untranslated novel by Maurus J6kai will 


be published next week by Doubleday, Page & Co. The 
book will be called “ A Christian, But a Roman.” The 
scene is laid in the Rome of Domitian and Carus, The 


story is said to be full of incident, together with graph- 
ic pictures of the abandonment of the imperial rulers. 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish an impor- 
tant novel by J. A. Altsheler entitled “In Circling 
Camps.” This is a romance of the American civil war. 
The scene opens in Washington just before the arrival 
of President Lincoln, whose inauguration is graphically 
described. Later in the story the leading characters 
are reunited in the South. <A love story with plenty of 
dramatic interest runs through the book. are 
graphic pictures of Shiloh and Gettysburg, with start- 
ling adventures within the Confederate lines. Thus 
Mr. Altsheler, who has already won a_ reputation 
through his novels of the Revolution, the French wars, 
and the War of 1812, is to become identified with the 
romance of the war between the North and the South. 


There 


The nephew of Eugene Field, Charles Kellogg Field, 
in collaboration with William Henry Irwin, has just 
written a volume of college stories, which Doubleday, 
Page & Co. are putting to press. Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Smith, Vassar, and other Eastern seats of learn- 
ing have already had their romanticists, and now 
Stanford University, California, is to join the list. Mr. 
Field discreetly book, “Stanford Stories: 
Tales of a Young University.” It seems to have been 
the feeling among undergraduate writers that a col- 
lege must have considerable of a past in order to fur- 
nish material for serious fiction. Yet who can deny 
that the life of a young college has much to express? 
For example, would not one’s curiosity be aroused -by 
encountering a book called ‘“* Tales of Chicago Univer- 
sity,” or some similar title? Fiction has its partieu- 
lar office to fill in new things as well as in old, espe- 


ealls his 


cially at this time when educational life is so eager and 
full of expression. 


A new romance by the author of * Vice Versa” and 
“The Tinted Venus” is announced for early publica- 
tion by D. Appleton & Co. It “The 
Bottle,” and in it Mr. F, Anstey gives full vent 
quaint conceits and deliciously extravagant situations. 


is called Brass 


to 


“ The Brass Bottle,” as regards length, ability, and sus- 
tained interest, is said to be the most important book 
so far written by this author. The scene of the ro- 
mance opens in London, with the introduction of a 
struggling architect to whom there comes an extraordi- 
nary experience, which furnishes a fair field for the 
fancy and humor of the writer. 





What many persons will undoubtedly consider an 
important Tennyson book in press for 
publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is by BF. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Yale University, and will be entitled “The Mind of 
Tennyson,” being an interpretation of his thoughts and 
beliefs concerning God and immortality. In short, the 
author’s theme is Tennyson’s philosophy and the ex- 
amination of the poet’s beliefs on the highest subjects 
of man’s meditation. Prof. Sneath's work, although 
conspicuous for its candor, is said to be eminently or- 
derly, complete, and convincing. 


is immediate 


That English novelist- and journalist, Mr, Percy 
White, who created some disturbance in British and 
American society seven years ago by writing a satir- 
ical novel called ‘“‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” and whose later 
book, “ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ was variously criti- 
cised, has just written for Harper & Brothers a new 
novel, which will be brought out under the title of 
“The West End.” It is a tale of English society of 
the present day, and is said to be very pointed in its 
characterizations, 

An elegantly printed and illustrated translation of 
Mile, des Echerolle’s “Side Lights on the Reign of 
Terror” is in press at John Lane’s Bodley Head, The 
translator is M. C, Balfour, 





Mr. Eden Phillpotts, who is about to leave his tem- 
porary English residence for his home in Torquay, has 
been putting the finishing touches to the revised manu- 
script of a novel, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons will short- 
ly publish. This will be called “Son of the Morning,” 
and not “The Last of Her Line,” as has been gener- 
ally announced, 



















SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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cialists cannot fail to find valuable instruction in it, END OF THE OLD EMPIRES, 


Maspero’s New Volume Dealing with the 


Period 850 to 330 B, C.” 


Reviewed for Toe New York Trmes Satunpay Review 


By George H. Warner, 


Associate Editor of ‘‘The Library of the World's Best 
Literature.” 
This volume is the third and last of Prof. Mas- 


pero’s “History of the Ancient Peoples of the Clas- 
sic East,” of which “ The Dawn of Civilization; Egypt 
and Chaldaea,” published in 1894, was the first vol- 
ume, and “ The Struggle of the Nations; Egypt, Syria, 
and Assyria,” published in 1897, was the second. 

For the benefit of the purchaser, would add 
that these volumes bear separate titles, and do not 
have on the title page the volume numbers 1, 2, and 3. 
They have independent indexes. They can read 
separately, but they comprise a consecutive study of 
the ancient world from the earliest times as revealed 
by the of investigators. They 
duced in this country and published by the 
Appleton in uniform binding; each volume is neces- 
sary to the other, on account of the constant and fre- 


we 


be 


discoveries are pro- 


Messrs. 


quent reference to the preceding one. The volumes 
comprise some 2,500 pages, 7x11 inches in size, and 
have many hundreds of illustrations, many colored 


plates, and intelligible maps, all of the highest char- 
acter of work. 


They were all translated from the French into 
English by M. L. McClure, member of thé English 
Exploration Fund, and under the supervision, and 


editorship of Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford. The costly 
enterprise was an undertaking of the General Litera- 
ture Committee of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. 


As Prof. Sayce remarks in the preface to the first 


volume, Prof. Maspero needs no introduction, but it 
may not be amiss to say that Prof. Gaston Camille 
Charles Maspero was born in Paris in 1846, and in 


1874 succeeded De Rougé as Professor of 
and Egyptian Philology at the Collége de France, and, 
the at 
seen that 


Archaeology 
succeeding Mariette, Director Museum 
Bulaq from 1881 to 1886. It 
he is primarily an Egyptologist and only secondarily 
But not the 
works, 


was of 


will therefore be 
an Assyriologist. detract from 
for Maspero has the instincts 
of the historian as well as the archaeologist, and, bet- 
ter than that, the sympathies of the true Orientalist. 
It is only a hundred years since the Rosetta Stone 
was discovered, and less since it was read, but in that 
time an unexampled amount of knowledge has been, 
literally, unearthed, 


this does 


value of these 


each discovery accélerating the 
till the Oriental world can 
reconstructed. How students in the 
closet and men in the field have participated tm this 
exciting work Prof. Maspero’s show. 
The monographs, the single volumes, and the critical 
studies at length gave Maspero the materials, in ad- 
dition to his observations, for attempting what these 
volumes comprise, a_ history the the 
earliest times down to the moment Alexander 
completed the change which had 
several centuries—the end the 
beginning of the new. 

In treating this vast mass of discovery historically 
Prof, Maspero has adopted the 
uous narrative, using therefor such material 
been received as true, in chronological sequence. 
has endeavored to give each 
due weight, and it is notable that he has treated the 
history of the Hebrew development and story on 
cisely the same level and that of all the 
other countries, using the historical part of the Old 
Testament with due credit the 
source of information. Contemporary records do not 
deal much with the story of Israel, but it falls into 
its due place in Maspero’s survey of the whole field. 
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almost 
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be many 
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Prof. Maspéro has dove an _ inestimable service 
in synchronizing the history of the East in his vol- 
umes. It is to be hoped that ere long some hand 


equally competent will essay the task of relating the 
story of the whole Asiatic world, showing the rela- 
tions between what we call the Orient and that which 
we call the Indian civilization, and the Chinese. This 
is now becoming possible because of the relationship 
of the distant lands to each other, connected as they 
by the passage of ideas in art and philosophy, 
possibly through the Iranic peoples. We have long 
ceased to consider it impossible that any may 
bring to light records whieh gwill illuminate the whole 
Asiatic development, just as the surprising explora- 
tions of the past five years in Babylonia have opened 
to view new periods of civilization not considered pos- 
sible. Most surprising of all, the excavations at 
Abydos and Kom el-Ahman opposite El-Kab have re- 
vealed the fact that the ancient Egyptians of the 


were 


day 


*THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B. C. to 350 BR. C. By 
G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. With maps, colored plates, 
and numerous illustrations. Large Sve. New York. D. Apple 
ton & Co, 1900. $7.00. 
























































































































tants of the valley of the Nile, but were, 
im all probability, a Samerian colonization 
from the delta of the Euphrates. Egypt 
is a racial composite, the original inhabi- 
tants having used Paleolithic implements 
and the relics of Neolithic men have been 
discovered in extraordinary abundance. 
As Prof. Sayce remarks, ‘‘ When the his- 
torical Egyptians arrived with their cop- 
per weapons and their system of writing, 
the land was already ‘occupied by a pas- 
toral people who had attained a high level 
of Neolithic cu.ture. Their implements of 
flint are the most beautiful and delicately 
fimished that have ever been discovered; 
they carved vases of great artistic excel- 
lence of the hardest of stone, and their 
pottery was of no mean quality, 


“Long after the country had come into 
the possession of historical dynasties and 
had even been united into a single mon- 
archy, their settlements continued to exist 
on the outskirts of the desert, and the 
Neolithic culture that distinguished them 
passed only gradually away. By degrees, 
however, they intermingled with their con- 
querors, and they formed the Egyptian 
race of a later day.” 

Recent important excavations in Arme- 
nia begin to reveal the alliance of the Hit- 
tites and throw a fresh light on the erup- 
tion of the Cimmerians into the regions of 
Western Asia. 


Beginning his third volume with the pe- 
riod of 80 B. C., with the reappearance 
of Assyria on the scene of action, Mas- 
pero remarks that she was “less ham- 
pered by an ancient past than Egypt and 
Chaldaea; she was the sooner able to re- 
cover her strength after any disastrous 
crisis and to assume again the offensive 
along the whole of her frontier line.” 

in surveying the revival of the Assyrian 
power, events centre about the name of 
Assur-Nazir-Pal, 885-860 B. C. These twen- 
ty-five years witnessed a constant succes- 
sion of battles, sieges, and submissions un- 
til the Assyrian power was dominant not 
only in the Mesopotamian regions, but had 
compelled the submission of the Hittites 
and the cities of Northern Syria. This 
monarch paused only at the Mediterranean. 
This period is notable for the improvement 
in the methods of warfare, especially the 
adoption of cavalry as an arm, the mounted 
man at first being only an adjunct to the 
charioteer, but soon showing its efficiency 
as a separate force in movements requiring 
rapidity and surprise. 

Shalmanezer III. is the successor (860-825) 
who still further enlarges the name of the 
Assyrians by attacking Babylon in 852-851, 
and who unsuccessfully attacks Damascus 
in 849-846; but soon after his reign, in the 
year 803, all Syria succumbed. 

Involved in the conquest of Syria are the 
kindred and often hostile kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, and their relations with Damas- 
cus. Fram this time on until the final dis- 
solution and effacement of the Kingdom of 
Israel, in 720 B. C., both Israel and Judah 
are in constant danger and fear, 

The alliance of Ahab with Ben-hadad of 
Damaseus, and the war with Assyria, pro- 
vided a really heroic period of Israel. 
Ahab's death was chivalrous. The story is 
Singled out for destruction by 
the enemy, being disguised as a common 

soldier, a common soldier drew a bow at a 


as follows: 


venture and pierced him in the joints of his 
He said to his charioteer: ‘* Turn 
thine hand, and carry me out of the host; 


cuirass. 
for I am sore wounded.” Perceiving, how- 
ever, that the battle was going against 
him, he revoked the order and remained on 
the field the whole day, supported by the 
armor-bearers. He expired at sunset, and 
the news of his death having spread panic 
through the ranks, @ cry arose, “ Every 
man to his city, and every man to his coun- 
ary.”” 

The king's followers bore his body to Sa- 
maria, and Israel again relapsed into the 


position of a vassal. 





The reign of Tiglath-Pileser Ill. proba- 
bly marks the best administration and po- 
litical organization to which Assyria at- 
tained. It lasted from 745 to 722 B. C. 

In this reign began that extensive col- 
onization and intermixture of conquered 
peoples made familiar to us by the fall of 
the City of Samaria, 722 B. C., 
souls were carried away to Mesopotamia 
and distributed among the different cities. 

Tiglath-Pileser died 727 B. C., and was 
succeeded by Shalmanezer and by Sargon, 
who was King at the fall of Samaria. This 


Sargon is frequently confounded with the | 


Sargon I. whose annals are now accepted 


as historic in early Babylonia, about 3850 | 


B. C. 
. 

At this period we may place the practicai 
decline of the Hittite Empire as a power, 
and the complete extinction of the Israel- 
ite Kingdom, never again to have any po- 
litical existence. The inhabitants became 
simply subjects of whatever power held 
Southern Syria. 

Sargon was in many ways an extraordi- 
nary ruler. His reign lasted for seventeen 
years, till 705. He was succeeded by Sen- 


‘classes were not the first inhabi- 


when 27,280 | 


nacherjb, his son, whose reign lasted till 
681 B. C. 

®argon had conquered Babylon in 710- 
709, and consolidated the empire in the 
East. With the accession of his son began 
a new strife for the control of the sacred 
City of Babylon, and there also began that 
struggle for that part of the West not yet 
conquered by the Assyrian power. In- 
volved in this was the war with Egypt, 
which inyolved as an incident the fate of 
the Kingdom of Judah, the Philistine 
Kingdom, Tyre and Sidon. ; 

Maspero fixes the date of fhe Phoenician 
colony that became Cartpage at 814-813 
B. C., founded by Blissa, daughter ef the 
King. The weakness ef Troy in the sub- 
sequent years is ascribed to the feuds 
which led to this colonization. 

The author remarks that the genius of 
Virgil has made the name of Dido illustri- 
ous, but that the tale was a fabrication, 
which arose after the actual colonization. 

The kingdom of Judah stood in the path- 
way around the head of the great desert 
which separated Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
and Jerusalem was the rock fortress that 
commanded the road. 

The once miraculous relief of Jerusalem 
was the very natural result of the failure 
of Sennacherib to reach the Nile. His 
armies had suffered defeat and had been 
half destroyed by one of tnose terrible 
epidemics that had several times wasted 
Western Asia. 

The period which now ensues contains 
the accounts of the first distinctive appear- 
ance of the Medes, the foundation of 
Ecbatana, and the struggle of the Sythians 
with the Cimmerians, who were driven 
back into Asia. Sennacherib is succeeded 
by the renowned Bsarhaddon, and he in 
turn by Assur-Bani-Pal. The author re- 
marks that the power of Assyria is now at 
its zenith. 

Egypt is invaded by Esarhaddon and sub- 
jected to Nineveh in 670 B. C., but revolts 
unsuccessfully in 668. 

We have next to note the rise of the 
Median power and the gradual decline of 
the Assyrian dominancy, consequent upon 
the great drafts upon the resources of the 
home territory; and next the conquest of 
Persia by the Medes, and the development 
of that power which was destined to be- 
come the master of t.e whole of the East. 

But for a time the Chaldaean Empire di- 
vided with the Median the assets of the 
Assyrian Empire. The rise of the Chal- 
daean-Babylonian power brings us now to 
the reassertion of the Egyptian claims to 
Palestine and Syria, and the campaign of 
Necho II. and his’ defeat at the battle of 
Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar, then sec- 
ond in command to Nabopolassar. The 
reign of Nebuchadrezzar marks the fall! of 
Jerusalem in 597 B. C. as an incident of 
the struggle with Egypt, and the complete 
obliteration of the Judean kingdom, which 
had long been tributary to Assyria, but had 

made the misealculation of an Egyptian 
alliance. Judah had thus survived Israel 
some eighty years. 

The Kingdom of Judah never was rein- 
stated, and it was some 200 years before 
the positive development of the new na- 
tion called in history the Jewish, but which 
| was rather the development of a faith than 
of a political or national power. Judea wag 
a Babylonian dependency till the fall of 
| Babylon made the Persians its master, and 
it remained Persian until the advent of 
Alexander in 330 B. C. 

The story of Egypt and its relation to 
| other peoples is so much better known that 

we pass over it without elucidation, and 
| only remark that during this period the 
Egyptians circumnavigated Africa, and also 





began that intercourse with the Greek peo- 
ples that produced an interchange that was 
valuable to both countries, but which at 
length resulted in the practical occupation 
of Egypt and the end of its independent 
political existence. 

If, as now seeme probable, the delta of 
the Euphrates antedates the delta of the 
Nile in civilization, it is not likely that it 
will ever yield to the investigator such 
treasures of architecture or such records of 
the actual life of a people as are opened 
and are opening yearly in Egypt. 

Great hopes are entertained of the new 
German expedition to Babylon with re- 
sources greater than have heretofore been 
|} employed, but there is not much probability 
of any great discoveries except those, most 
desirable and eagerly looked for, evidences 
of a great antiquity. 

The American excavations are thought to 
| have pushed back the received chronology 
of the civilized world anew one or two 
| thousand years, and we are quite ready to 
receive another two or three thousand at 
the hands of the Germans. 

As intimated at the beginning of this 
| article, the advent of Alexander marks the 
end of the old era only by its distinct mil- 
itary character and occupation. It is, to 
| our mind, the rise and movement of .the 
Persian power that made Alexander's con- 


quests possible by opening the world once 
dominated by Assyria and Chaldaea. But 
it was more than this. It was the en- 
j trance of new ideas that began with the 
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Iranic westward movement, met by the 
philosophic thought which we vaguely term 
Pythagorean that best marks the new era. 
The new era began long before Alexander's 
march. He was not its author, he was only 
one of its soldiers. 

Maspero describes the Iranian conquest 
at great length, the fall of Babylon, the 
extension to the littoral of Asia Minor, and, 
again, the invasion of Central Asia. in 
these chapters are the legends concerning 
Zoroaster, a statement of the Magian cus- 


_toms, sacrifices, and beliefs. 





The reduction of Egypt by Cambyses is 
treated at length, as is also the succession 
of Darius. Readers will find a valuable 
recital of the condition of Asia Minor, with 
its Lydian Kingdonf, the riches and power 
of Croesus, and his death. 

The Story embraces the invasion of Euro- 
pean Greece, the death of Darius, and the 
accession of Xerxes L, then the succession 
of Artaxerxes and the long period which is 
so familiar to the readers of history, but 
which ts seldom related to the nations ex- 
isting contemporaneously with it. 

The great interest of Prof. Maspero’s vol- 
ume is that it does relate the vast and com- 
plicated interests of the East so as to make 
the East seem real and veritable. 

One wishes that the same author might 
thus synthesize for us the next five hun- 
dred years, beginning with Alexander. 

GBORGE H. WARNER. 


The New Harper’s Weekly. 


It has been naturally expected that with 
the reorganization of Harper & Brothers 
some new tendencies would shortly show 
themselves. Something “new’’ was_ in- 
evitable, not only in the book publishing 
department, but in the administration of 
the magazine and the weekly periodical. 
The other day Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, 
the editor of Harper’s Weekly, informed us 
concerning his pregramme. In brief it 
would appear that The Weekly of the 
future will be an ilustrated news period- 
ical, but containing withal editorial matter 


of art. 
Said Mr. Bangs: ‘‘In order to make The 


Weekly a truly international newsgatherer | 


of high character, we have agents and cor- 
respondents in all parts of the world, who 
are constantly on the alert for matter of 
news interest, which for the most part will 
be illustrated by our special artists on the 
spot. In London and Paris our agents have 
established the most intimate relations with 
British and Continental authors and flus- 
trators. In China, South Africa, the Phil- 
ippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico we have 
special writers under contract to furnish at 
the earliest possible moment pertinent news 
and comment based upon original investl- 
gation. 

“There are, too, innovations In our de- 
partmental features. In addition to Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Martin's page, ‘The Busy World,’ 
and Mr. Sidney Brooks's ‘ Transatlantic 
Topics,’ which are now far beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, there has just been intro- 
duced a weekly comment on the current 
drama, written by Lawrence Reamer, and 
in the near future departments of litera- 
ture, art, and sport will be conducted, re- 
spectively, by Messrs, E. D. Beach, C, H. 
Caffin, and W. B. Hayward. 

“ Among the articles already arranged for 
are a series of papers on the responsibilities 
of the United States In the East, by Mr. 
John Barrett, formerly United States Con- 
sul in Siam; papers upon China and its op- 
portunities, by William Barclay Parsons 
and Mr. Edwin Wildman. Mr. Charles 
Denby, William Dinwiddie, Apolinario Ma- 
bini, lately one of the counselors of Agui- 
naldo, and others will treat the Philippine 
questions from a political point of view. 
From Cuba we shall have articles by Mr. 
Cc. E. Akers, Mr. E. W. Guyol, editor of 
La Lacha, and from Mr. J. D. Whelptey. 
Our correspondence from South Africa, con- 
ducted by William Dinwiddie, Lester Ialph, 
Gordon H. Grant, E. E. Easton, and H. 
W. Nichols, will be supplemented by Rud- 
yard Kipling’s articles, which will be cabled 
to us, and by comment from Mr. Arnold 
White. 


“The Paris Exposition will be ‘ covered’ 


by Richard Burton, E. L. Blumenchin, Lo- | 
cius Hitchcock, Carlton Chapman, and Peter | 


Newell, while Mr. Edward Penfield has gone 
over to consult with M-. Theodore Stan- 
ton, our Paris agent, in the matter of ad- 
ditional art features concerning this sub- 
ject. 

“The coming National Conventions and 
the Presidential campaign will be ‘ covered’ 
by FE. W. Townsend, assisted by a corps of 
capable artists, who will treat of the matter 
from the point of view of actual portrayal 
as well as in caricature and cartoon. 

“The editorial attitude of The Weekly 
will continue to be non-controversial, al- 
though the maintenance of this principle 


of a high and, of course, timely character, 
besides distinctive short and serial fiction. 
In the coming season great attention will 
be given to illustration in color, and it is | 
expected that this feature will be developed 
to an extent hitherto unattained in this line 


| will not prevent us from dealing in a news 


way with questions of great importance, 
political and sociological, however delicate 
or formidable.” 


The edition of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” published 
some time ago by the Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany, has been exhausted, and, owing to 
the fact that the plates have been de- 
stroyed, it cannot be republished. It may 
be of interest to the many admirers of the 


poet to know that the poem “ An Old Sweet- | 


heart of Mine" has been included in Mr. 
Riley’s latest yolume, “ Love Lyrics.” 


‘GARDENS. 


Miss Jekyll’s Original Writings 
About Them—Her Interesting 
House Described.* 


To be original in writing a garden book 
is a considerable triumph which Miss 
Jekyll has undeniably achieved. It is true 
of so many writers as, according to Mat- 
thew Arnold, it was true of Wordsworth, 
that Nature seems not only to give them 
the matter for their books, but to write 
their books for them. This, applied to 
Wordsworth, was praise, but applied te 
the general writer about Nature means @ 
disconcerting lack of the personal element. 
It is pre-Raphaelitism divorced from the 
pre-Raphaelites. Even Richard Jefferies, 
sensitive observer and poetic thinker as he 
was, imposes no mood upon his reader. In 
just the right setting he is charming; but 
he overcomes no obstacles. 


Miss Jekyll, on the contrary, begins with 
tangible pleasures and practical descrip- 
tions. Few of us live with a soul so dead 
that no appeal is made to us by the vision 
of a house built for us under our own 
supervision, adapted to our dearest idio- 
syncrasies, materializing our most cher- 
ished convictions of comfort, and beauti- 
ful according to our own aesthetic ideas, 
regardless of other people's prejudices 
Miss Jekyll’s house does this for her, and 
will awaken responsive chords in the 
breasts of' many would-be householders. 
She holds it ‘‘a pity to use in any onc 
place the distinctive methods of another” 
so that her house, while not a copy of any 
old building, embodies the general charac- 
teristics of the older structures of its own 
district. Everything about it is strong and 
serviceable, the good English oak of the 
neighborhood provides its beams, braces, 
doors, and window frames. No ornaments 
are “ stuck on.”’ One of its peculiar charms 
is an oak gallery 60 feet long and 10 feet 
wide, to which the stairs lead. The only 
| furniture in it is a long oak table “of a 
| fine, simple type,"’ oak linen chests, locally 
called “ hutches,’’ and a chair or two; -out 
the side not given over to windows is 
provided with deep cupboards in which are 
stored the accumulations’of many travels; 
Venetian glass, old church embroideries, 
ostrich and emu eggs, Algerian silks, 
English patchwork, obsolete objects once 
in local use, as tinder boxes, snuffers, 
horses’ ear bells, and so on. 


Another delightful feature of Miss 
| Jekyll’s house, one with which many wo- 
men of “modern” taste will be in sym- 
pathy, is the workshop. The description of 
it sounds fanciful, perhaps, to those who 
| know such a shop as merely a shed, with 
| carpenter’s bench and chest or closet for 
tools. The shelf of pottery from France, 
Spain, Turkey, Arabia, and Italy, suggests 
| amateurish methods, but an amateur in 
the truest sense is all that Miss Jekyll pre- 
tends to be. ‘‘ Though I can use many tools 
in a rudimentary sort of way,” she says, 
“if I have any piece of plain carpenter's 
work to do other than the roughest trifle, 
I take it to a carpenter, because, though it 
is worth my while to have a general 
knowledge of how a thing is done, it is not 
the least worth my while, indeed, it would 
| be an absurd waste of time, to put myself 
into practice."” What she can do better 
than the carpenter is to apply a design or 
| decoration to some piece of work that she 
| has planned, because, she says, “ though 
every detail of man'pulation he could do 
| better than I, yet I, having a certain degree 
| of training in the fine arts, and he having 
none, he cannot, as it were, make the tool 
speak the same language." A certain de- 
gree of training in handicraft she also has, 
despite the little stress she lays upon it. 
| One of her apprenticeships was to a carver 
| and gilder in Rome, and she entices others 
| to follow her exampie by her description 
of his teaching. 

“ An Italian who has ‘ Carver and gilder’ 
over his shop really does carve and gild. 
| The kindly padrone put me through a piece 
| of work from beginning to end. First, the 

carving of the frame, then the successive 
| coats of size and whiting, and the use 
| of eertain steel tools that complete the 

shaping of the forms and give the delicate 
| finish. Then the coats of clear-size and 
bole of two kinds, and the floating on of 
| the gold leaf. For the work was water 
} gilding, a method far more complete and 
| elaborate than oil gilding, in that it admits 








| of the valuable distinction of the bright 
‘and dull surfaces, each having its distinct- 
ive preparation. 

The garden that lies about Miss Jekyll’s 
| house is on a dry hill, and has the poorest 
| coll: consequently her chapter on “ Plants 
| for Poor Soils” has the authority of per- 
sonal experience. Her choice has been 
| chiefly made from among plants that do 
well with the least nutriment, and her en- 
deavors to include those less hardy have 
necessitated a elose study of serious dif- 
fieulties and their remedi The true solu- 
tion of the problem lies, as she says, in 
the resolute restriction of such a garden to 
the few kinds of plants that thrive there 
naturally, and the result will be greater 
beauty than could result from the effort to 
“The 

restriction to the smal! number of kinds 

would be of the utmost benefit in the way 
| of saving the garden from the usual crowd- 

ed muddle of a multitude of single plants, 
| and it could be made and maintained with 
| the least possible labor, simple trenching, 
| and very moderate enriching being all that 
| would be wanted.” 
In arranging her kitehen-garden she has 





fit the ground to hungrier roots. 


' *“HOME AND GARDEN. Notes and Thoughts, 
Practica and Critical, of a Worker in Both. 
By Gertrude Jekyll With 53 Ulustrations 
from phetographs by the author. London, 
New York, and Benbay: Longmans, Greem 


& Co. 10. Price, $3.50. 
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a little herb patch set close by the kitchen 
door that the cook may compose the little 
bouquet for the special flavoring of some 
delicate soup or sauce, picking the right 
quantity and proportion straight from the 
fragrant growing things. This patch should 
inelude two or three plants each of 
thymes, basils, and savories, tarragon and 
chervil, a bush of sage, some clumps of 
balm, marjoram, and fennel; soup celery 
and parsley for flavoring, borage, and a lit- 
tle mint, and within reach a bay tree. 

Among the things that are reckoned by 
the author as “ worth doing" is cultivation 
of the habit of observation. Like other 
habits, she says, ‘‘ the more it is exercised 
the easier it becomes, till it is so much a 
part of one’s self that may observe 
critically and hardly be aware of it. A 
habit So acquired stands one in good stead 
fn all garden matters, that in exhibi- 
tions of flowers or in a botanic garden one 
can judge of the merits of a plant hitherto 
unknown to one, and at once what 
way it is good, and why and how it differs 
from those of the same class that one may 
have at home, 

“And I know from my own 
adds, ‘‘that the will and the power to ob- 
serve does not depend on the possession of 
keen sight. For I have sight that is both 
painful and inadequate; short sight of the 
severest kind, and always progressive, (my 
natural focus is two inches;) but the little 
I have I try to make the most of, and often 
find that I have observed things that have 
escaped strong and long sighted people.” 

One of Miss Jekyll’s fads is the posses- 
sion of large numbers of cats. Any one 
who does not like cas, she says, has never 
been on purring terms with them. Her de- 
scription of a cat's tea party given in honor 
of her small niece would sound exaggerated 
to those unacquainted with the possibilities 
of cat character. The table was set with 
saucers, on which were arranged strips of 
fish, and cold rice pudding with cream 
sauce and butter balls. The guests sat on 
stools with their fore paws on the edge of 
the tables. They licked their saucers clean, 
and “then there was a grand purring and 
washing of paws and faces before they got 
off their stools."’ 

Obviously the home and garden that con- 
stitute this charming volume’s reason for 
being are places in which life moves hap- 
pily, busily, and sensibly. The impression 
left with the reader is that of a multi- 
plicity but not a confusion of interests, of 
a wise expenditure of time and effort yield- 
ing opulent return, The illustrations carry 
out the spirit of the text, and furnish con- 


vincing testimony that the author’s naive 
delight in her possessions is justified. 
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Fine Maps in the Lenox Collection 


Following out its principles of expansion 
of which the New York Public Library has 
recently given so many examples, a depart- 
ment of maps has been acded to the special 
departments already in existence. This 
department has its headquarters in the 
Lenox Library Building, and is under the 
immediate supervision of Thomas Letts. A 
number of the more interesting maps and 
early specimens of atlas making have been 


on the regular edition, but on the English edition as well. 


the | 


A NOTE ABOUT J. M. 
NEW STORY “TOMMY AND GRIZEL.” 


the publishers make the following 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT AND OFFER 


The installments of “‘ Tommy and Grizel’’ that appeared tin the January, February and March Scribner’ s 
comprising the first ten chapters, have been reprinted by the publishers in pamphlet form, and this pamphlet will be pre- 
sented free of charge to all sending a year’s subscription to Scribner's Magazine beginning with the April number. 


placed on exhibition in the front hall ad- 
joining the picture galleries. 

The subject of maps, within recent years, 
has been attracting more attention, and 
many collectors now take pride in making 
it one of their favorite hobbies. To those 
who have never evinced any particular in- 
terest in the delineations of countries, seas, 
and mountains the exhibit in the Lenox 
Library has been skillfully arranged to 


-create interest and contribute instruction. 


The earliest specimen is a beautifully illum- 
inated manuscript on vellum, Ptol- 
emy'’s Geographica, 1470. It is richly col- 
ored, blue and gilt predominating, Ad- 
joining this rare and magnificent speci- 
men, and arranged to show the progress of 
map engraving, is the earliest sample of 
copper plate engraving, Rome, 1478, 
then wood, Basel, 1540, latter 
editions of the early Ptolemy. 


atlas 


and 
these being 
marine 
old 


Following these come the first 
atlas of Wagenaer, 1586, and the fine 
of Mercator, Amsterdam, 1616, the 
first to use: the printed word ‘‘atlas’’ in 
their description. The nine rare volumes 
of John Blaeu, Amsterdam, 1648-54, in 
the collection, each map delicately colored 
by hand, and this series is noted as being 
the first to contain any maps of China, It 
arouses our respect for the knowledge of 
those early geographers to in these 
early maps of China the explanation of 
different symbols designating large and 
small cities, mountains, and other natural 
features, which prove the possession of 
considerable knowledge on that subject. 
Some of the old maps of Africa are ex- 
tremely interesting, with pictures of ele- 
phants and other curious animals scattered 
here and there over the country, and the 
sources of the Nile were placed much more 
accurately than was done many years later. 

An interesting description might be given 
of the early American maps, in which the 
collection is very rich. A quaint map of 
‘‘Lange Eylant,’”’ done in Amsterdam in 
1675, shows us that the celebrated Coney 
was even then known to fame as “ Knynen 
Eylandt.” Its rival, Rockaway, appears as 
“ Rechkewach,.” Hoboken, Sandy Hook, 
Oyster Bay, and a few other well-known 
localities appear, more or less disguised 
under their Dutch names, 


From this period until the close of the 
first quarter of the present century all 
maps were printed from copper plates, but 
in 1827 Vandermaelen of Brugsels undertoo« 
the great work of producing by the litho- 
f£1aphic process, in six volumes, an atlas of 
the world on a scale of twenty-six miles 
to the inch. This still retaing ite supremacy. 
The first map to be printed entirely in colors 
by lithography, from copper plates, was 
the Royal Atlas, by the late Dr. Alexander 
Keith Johnston, Edinburgh, 1861, Another 
ambitious work was the issue of 150 stee) 
engraved plates of the leading cities of the 
world by the Society for the Diffusion of 


maps 


see 
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Useful Knowledge, London, 1830, The cost 
of each plate was about $500, 

Some idea of the extent of National maps 
published in sheets, on the scale of one 
inch and thereabouts to the mile, can be 
seen in the enormous Government surveys 
and publications of Great Britain, nearly 
1,000 sheets being issued, with a possible 
completion of the work in 1902, This work 
was commenced in 1784 Switzerland is 
represented by 552 sheets and ig still in- 
cdmplete. Germany has 700 sheets. Our 
own Government undertook the same style 
of work about fifteen years ago, and a 
number of sheets on a scale of one, two, 
and four inches to the mile have already 
been issued. It is estimated that 1,500 
sheets will be required complete this 
topographic map of the United States, and, 
judging from the time taken, Mr. 
Letts figures that the map will be finished 
The total number of maps 

sheet of these extensive 
Government maps as one in the col- 
additions are 


to 
already 


in 200 years. 
counting each 
piece, 
lection is about 


9,000, and 


constantly being made. 


A Paradox of Success. 


If a forced suspension of business at the 
end of a long and honorable and unifermly 
successful career in book publishing can 
have one gratifying element, ce rtainly that 
element may be contributed by the authors 
affected by the failure. It must blunt some- 
thing of the sting of failure to receive, as 
D. Appleton & Co. are receiving, letters of 
encouragement and faith from persons who, 
as authors, have become creditors. It must 
be intensely gratifying for the Appletons to 
have these evidences of hope and trust, 
particularly as some of them are empha- 
sized by generous offers of a financial nat- 
ure. As there has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to just what caused the failure, 
in the midst of apparent prosperity, a con- 


sideration of certain criticisms that have | 


been made must have considerable general 
interest, especially as the cause of the fail- 
ure has been rightly ascribed by some to 
“too much prosperity.” 

It has been said that authors like Spen- 
cer and Huxley are not fread, The fact that 
s0 many people desired to read their works 
in one of the subscription libraries was a 
large factor in the urfdue extension which 
brought trouble, 

The charge has been made that. success- 
ful authors were not “held on to” by the 
Appletons. In several cases this is a proof 
of sagacity, for there are several authors 
whose first books have been the most suc- 
cessful. They have raised their prices on 
the strength of the first book, but their 
later books have proved less salable. It 
was wise for the publishers who had tested 
them to withdraw and let others pay ex- 
orbitant prices for less salable books. Fur- 
thermore, the Appletcns, as a matter of 


BARRIE’S 


The effect of a serial story upon the circulation of a magazine is a matter not easy to determine and one about 
which there is considerable difference of opinion. Some of the most successful stories selling in book form, upwards of 
100,000, have produced no very marked effect upon circulation during their serial publication, Itis a matter of interest there- 
fore when a real and almost immediate effect on circulation can be traced to a single story—an effect that shows itself not only 
And this is notably the fact in the case of J.W. Barrie’s new 
serial story “Tommy and Grizel,” now running in Scribner’s Magazine. It is possible that some of the recent marked 
‘increase (particularly in the English Edition) might be due to the illustrated Boer war articles that have been appearing in 
the same numbers with Bartie’s story, for these articles have naturally attracted a very special attention at this time. 
inasmuch as new subscribers and purchasers at the newsstands ask for the earlier numbers containing Barrie’s story, it is 
evident that the gain in circulation can be accredited chiefly to the growing interest in “Tommy and Grizel’’—an interest 
that extends to Mr. Barrie’s former story, “ Sentimental Tommy,” which is in its /uadredth thousand, and of which the 
publishers are now issuing a special new paper-covered edition of 50,000 copies. 


With every installment of “Tommy and Grizel”’ the circle of readers grows larger, and it is now referred to as 
) ; £ ’ 


THE GREAT SERIAL OF THE YEAR 


As the later story of Tommy’s life develops it becomes more important to new subscribers who have previously 
read “ Sentimental Tommy ” to have the earlier chapters of “ Tommy and Grizel,” and accordingly to provide for this demand 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TO SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IS $3.00 A YEAR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 
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~s 


have held their authors successfully 
when it has been desirable. 
Some critics have regarded the 


Town 


Appletor 
Country Library (paper) as one 
of the present trouble. Every put 
lisher knows, first, that this has not be 
an important item, and, se that it } 
been reasonably successful directly, and 
also indirectly as an advertising medium. 

It {is well to meditate upon the fact, more 
or less ignored, that the general Hst of D 
Appleton & Co. has been distinguished by 
eare and good judgment in the 
books, and that thelr 
business has shown a 
Within the last ten years t 
out “ David Harum,” Crane's “ Red Badge 
of Courage,” Nordau’s “ Deger : 
Maclay’s ‘‘ History of the Navy,” 
“Dodo,” Miss Caffyn’s “ Yellow Aste 
“An Englishman in Paris,” Miss Fowlet 
“Concerning +Isabel Carnaby,” 
“Reds of the Midi,” 
book of Birds” and 
numerous other notably 
to say nothing of McMaster'’s “ History o 
the the United . waa 
Caine’s novels, Kipling’s ‘ Seven Seas,’ and 
books by Conan Doyle and Anthony Hope 

ft must apparent therefore that the 
present most likely, trouble 
is in no way due to che general books, but 
to the extension of the subscription busi 
ness. Justified by the prosperity of 
times large sums were for the period sunk 
in libmary and de luxe editions, for which 
there was an actual call, as was abundantly 
shown by the pledges received. The mone, 
invested was secure, but not available 
demand. That is all. The suspension of D 
Appleton & nevertheless, an 
esting and valuable object lesson in modern 
book publishing. 

It is new generally this 
house will, within a few. weeks, re- 
sume its business in every department 
under the most favorable auspices. 
a matter for sincere congratulation, 
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A Club with a Motive.* 


“Who are to teach them?” That phrase 
may be taken as the keynote of the ‘ Im- 
pression Club."" A party of men and women 
in various grades of life come together, 
and half in play, begin their work for the 
betterment of their fellows. The many con- 
ditions of life in New York, both high and 
low, are presented. There is a pretty ro- 
mance introduced into the story. The club, 
as Mrs, Skippy says, “has builded better 
than it knew.” By its kindly action it in- 
fluences many lives. The story is writien 
in a bright and pleasant way, and the les- 
son it imparts is of the best, 


*THD IMPRESSION CLIB. A_novel by John 
Henton Carter, Commodore Rollinpin. New 
York; Carter & Brother 
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The Year’s Total, $62,750,000—Far 


Above Other Years—Gifts that 
Concern Art and Literature. 


For the fourth Spring THe Sarurpay RE- 
View presents to-day data concerning pub- 
lic gifts and bequests which were bestowed 
or became operative in the United States 
during the year ending on Dec. 31. As 
usual, we are indebted to Mr, Rossiter John- 
fon, editor of “ Appleton’s Annual Cyclope- 
dia,"’ for this material. Mr. Johnson, in his 
completed list, which will appear in the 
forthcoming number of “ The Cyclopedia,” 
only records the gifts and bequests which 
amount to $5,000 or over. The Jist also ex- 
cludes the ordinary denominational contri- 
butions for educational and tpnevolent pur- 
poses, all State and municipal appropria- 
tions to public and sectarian institutions, 
and the grants of Congress for various 
measures of relief. Even within these lim- 
itations, the known value of the gifts and 
bequests exceeds the enormous total of $62,- 
750,000, which “is without a doubt the larg- 
est ever devoted to philanthropic 
purposes, individual offerings, in 
country in one year.’”” Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that were there to be included gifts 
and under $5,000, and the 
contributed by individuals for the relief of 
6uffering caused by the tornado in Puerto 
Rico and for the equipment of the hospital 


amount 


as any 


bequests sums 


ship Maine, the total would probably yield 


an aggregate of nearly $66,000,000. Here is 


a table the 
during the last seven years: 
1893 

1s 

ISDS... 

SOG 

Soy... 

ISOS... ose ooes 
aco kaa bis Chee a eke sae ade 


showing amounts contributed 


000,000 
000, 000 
800,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000, 000 
750,000 


The year ertainly a conspicuous one 
as fegards the geferosity 


United 


was 
and benevolence 
of citizens of the States—an unmis- 
takable sign of the general prosperity of the 
country. As was to be expected, the contri- 
during the year of the Span- 
fell 


preceding year. 


butions made 
considerably below 


Yet 


and 


ish-American war 


those of the even the 


public 


failed 


comparative business activity 


tranquility of any former year have 
to 
for 1880. 

As has been said, the list is made to con- 
For lack of 
principally owing to the charac- 
REVIEW, 


restricted, 


produce the magnificent total recorded 


to certain limitations. 


but 


form 

space, 
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besides the very large bequests, 


ter of THs TIMES 


have set limitations more 
and include, 
only those which have been made to insti- 
review of books and 


identified—libraries, 


which a 
said to be 


with 
be 
colleges, academies, 
Here 
list of such bequests, together with sundry 
notes, that will interpret them: 

ALLEN, DUDLEY P., and sister, Mrs. 
Solon Severance, Cleveland, Ohio, joint gift 
to Oberlin College, real estate valued at 
$7,000. 

AMERICAN 
friend, name 

AMES, MARIA 
quests to the American Board, Massachu- 
setts Bible Soctety, American Missionary 
Association, Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishiag Society, Congregational 
Church Building Society, American Sunday 
School Union, Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sion Society, and Massachuretts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, an 
aggregate £26,000, and to the foregoing, 
with two the residue of her 
estate 

ANDREWS, 
bequest for e 
tion in Ohio for 
half of his estate 

APPLETON, J. 
gifts to the Public Library Building 
and two local hospitals, each $5,000 

APPLEY, MARY EFFLUYE, Honesdale, 
Penn., bequest to Lafayette College for 
schoiarships for students for the ministry 
or mechanical professicns, $30,000. 

ARMOUR, GEORGE A., New York, 
to Princeton University, for «lassical 
tion of new library, $10,000, 

ARMOUR, HERMAN O., 
to Whitworth College, at 
ington ! and personal 
geting $20,000 

ARMOUR, PHILIP D., Chicago, gift to 
endowment fund of Armour Institute, $750,- 
000, making total gift to theeinstitute 
$2,250,000, 
ARMSTRONG, 
N. Y., (died in 
College, Schenectady, 
Chair 


tutions 


art may 


museums, and art col- 


lections. is an alphabetically arranged 


BIBLE SOCIETY, 
withheld, $10,000, 
E., Concord, 


gift from 


Mass., be- 


exceptions, 


WALLACE New York, 
tablishment an institu- 
the tree education of 


C., 


of 


than $1,000,000. 
Mass., 
Fund 


ot more 


H., Springtield, 


zift 


seC- 


New 
Sumner, 


York, gift 
Wash- 
rea agsre- 


property 


THOMAS, 
1S805,) 


Plattsburg, 
bequest to 
for endowment 
annual prizes, 
scholarships, an estate now valued 
¥200,000, made available by decision of 
Court of Appeals on contest. 

ATWATER, Mrs. E. S., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., class of ‘77, gift to Vassar 
for the infirmary, $12,000, 

AUSTIN, EDWARD, Boston, bequests to 
Marvard University, $500,000; Massachu- 
sctts Institute of ‘Technology, $400,000; 
Radcliffe College, Roanoke College, and 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School, 
each $50,000; other public purposes, $110,- 
000—in all, $1,100,000, made available by 
compromise of heirs and probate of will, 
March 2%, 1899. 

BARBADOES, FREDERICK G., Wash- 
ington, (a negro of large means,) bequests 
to each of five institutions for the benefit 
of his race, $1,000; to six others, each $500; 
and to Tuskegee University, Alabama; Lin- 
coln University, Pennsylvania, and Manas- 
Institute, Virginia, the residue of his 
estate in equal parts. 

BATES, ELIZABETH 


of 
and 
at 
the 


ol Sociology, 


College 


Sas 


H., M. D., Port 
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Chester, N. ¥., bequest to the medical de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, 
her personal and real properties, aggre- 
gating $114,500, for a professorship of 
Diseases of Women and Children, on con- 
dition that the university receive female 
students, The university’ accepted the con- 
dition in 1899. 

BEECHER, Prof. CHARLES E., Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University, 
gift to the university for the Peabody 
Museum, his collections of fauna and geo- 
logical specimens, numbering upward of 
100,000 pieces, and pronounced by experts 
to be invaluable. 

BENNETT, THOMAS G., New Haven, 
gift to Yale School of Fine Arts, $5,000. 

BERNHEIM, I. W., and BERNARD, 
Louisville, Ky., joint gift to the city, a 
bronze statue of Thomas Jefferson by Eze- 
kiel, cost $50,000. 

BERRY, GEORGE R., Baltimore, be- 
quests to Woman's College, $50,000; other 
institutions, $3,500; contested. 

BIGELOW, ALBERT §&., Boston, gift to 
the Churcl® of the Advent, memorial win- 
dows, cost $10,500. . 

BILLINGS, ROBERT C., Boston, be- 
quests to Harvard University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, each $100,000; Insti- 
tute of Technology, (special fund,) Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Massa+ 
chusetts Bye and Ear Igfirmary, and Chil- 
dren's Hospital, each $50,090; Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, American Unitarian 
Association, Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union, Home for Aged Men, and 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
each $25,000; Tuskegee Normal School, At- 
lanta University, and sixteen pubiic and 
charitable institutions in and around Bos- 
ton, each $10,000; and to his executors, for 
disposition to such charitable purposes as 
they may select over $600,000, making his 
total bequests $1,500,000, 

BLAINE, Mrs. EMMONS, Chicago, gifts 
for the establishment of two educational 
institutions in that city, an estimated ag- 
gregate of $1,000,000. The largest is a 
School of Pedagogy, comprising a kinder- 
garten, primary, and grammar schools, 
high school, and junior college, situated 
near Lincoln Park; the other is a thor- 
oughly appointed school for the children 
of the poor, on Milwaukee Avenue. Both 
institutions will be opened early in 1900, 
Mrs. Blaine also gave $25,000 to defray the 
expenses of the fourteen members of the 
Faculty of the School of Pedagogy on a 
preparatory study tour of Europe. 

BLAIR, JOHN INSLEY, Blairstown, N. 
J., bequests to the Blair Presbyterian 
Academy, $115,000; Presbyterian Church at 
Blairstown, $10,000; church at Oxford, $15,- 
000; Methodist Church, Blairstown, $1,000. 

BRADLEY, Mrs. LYDIA, founder of 
Bradley Poiytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIL, 
gift to the institution, deeds for all of her 
property in Peoria County, estimated at 
more than $1,000,000. She had previously 
given twenty acres of ground and $500,000 
for buildings and equipment. 

BRINTON, DANIEL G., gift to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, his great collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts 
relating to the aboriginal languages of 
North and South America, and nearly 200 
volumes of bound pamphlets on the eth- 
nology of American Indians. See Obituar- 
ies, American. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. 
I., gifts from three friends, names with- 
held, $25,000, $20,000, and $20,000, respect- 
ively. : 

BRUCE, CATHERINE WOLFE, New 
York, gift to Columbia University, for 
special astronomical investigations, $10,000. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW, New York, gifts, 
many under conditions that were agreed to 
during the year; the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburg, Penn., for enlargement 
of building, $1,750,000; Cooper Union, New 
York, for founding a mechanics’ day art 
school, $300,000; the following cities for @ 
public library: Washington, D. C., $350,000; 
Atlanta, Ga., $125,000; Lincoln, Neb., $75,000; 
McKeesport, Penn., $50,000; Connellsville, 
Penns, $50,000; Steubenville, Ohio, $50,000; 
East Liverpool, Ohio, $50,000; Fort Worth, 
Texas, $50,000; Emporia, Kan., $30,000; Da- 
venport, Towa, $50,000; Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
$50,000; Austin, Texas, $50,000; San Diego, 
Cal., $50,000, and Duluth, Minn., $50,000; 
the Pennsylvania State College for a li- 
bullding, $100,000; Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., for 
laboratory building, $50,000; Mechanics’ 
stitute, New York, $25,140; Newport, Ky., 
for a yublie library, $20,000; Tucson, Ari- 
zona, for public library, $25,000; Virginia 
Mechanics’ Institute, Richmond, for new 
Ce: © has 2 
Denison, Texas, for first woman's. club 
build™g in the State, $1,700; New York Zoo- 


In- 


| logical Society, for building fund, $5,000, and 


Library, Erie, Penn., $5,000. “This 
aggregates $3,252,000, not a 
his most no- 
probably other similar benefac- 
to $1,000,000 more. In ad- 
gifts, Mr. Carnegie 


Public 
list, which is 
table gifts 
tions amounted 
dition to these 
several to foreign institutions, 
to about $500,000, of which the most 
spicuous one was that of $250,000 to Birm- 
ingham (England) University to promote 
scientific education. His total gifts and 
pledges in the year amounted to about $5,- 
OC. 000, 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., gifts from friends, funds 
for erection and equipment of Holy Cross 
College, dedicated Oct. 12, and the 
astery and College of the Holy Land, dedi- 
cated Sept. 17; also from the Catholic 
Knights of America, for a Chair of English 
of Columbus, for a Chair of American His- 
tory, $50,000. 

CLAYTON, GEORGE W., 
quest to the city for an orphans’ 
$1,000,000, 

CLEMMONS, E. T., Forsyth County, N. 
C., bequest to the Moravian Church for new 
schoolhouse, $100,000. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, 
gifts from friends, 63 scholarships at $5," 
each; for the library, $14,821; total gifts of 
the year for specific purposes, $73,794; in- 
crease of permanent endowment, $490,417. 
See, also, Curtis, George William; Dyckman, 
Isa: M.; Low, Seth; Proudfit, Alexander 
M.; Schurz, Carl; Seidl, Anton; Seuff, 
Charles H., in this article. 

CONVERSE, JOHN H., Philadelphia, gifts 
to the University of Vermont, for endow- 


college, 








| for 
new | 


ment of Chatr of Commerce and Economics, 
350,000; for new gymnasium fund, $5,000. 

COOLIDGE, Prof, ARCHIBALD, Harvard 
University, joint gift with his father to 
the University Library, a collection of 10,000 
volumes treating of the Crusades. ~ 

COOLIDGE, THOMAS JEFFERSON, Bos- 
ton, gift to Harvard University for debating 
prizes, $5,000. 

COOPER, the Rev. EDMUND D., D. D., 
Astoria, N. Y., bequests for theological 
scholarships to the University of the South, 
General Theological Seminary in New York, 
and the Washatah Home in Wisconsin, 
each $5,000, 

COOPER, EDWARD, and ABRAM 8. 
HEWITT, New York City, joint gift to 
Cooper Union, $200,000. ig 

CROCKER, Mrs. GEORGE C., San Fran- 
cisca, Cal., gift to the Hopkins Art Insti- 
tute in that city, the Benizoni marble group 
of statuary, “ The Fall of Pompeii,” for 
which the late Mr. Crocker paid $20,000. 

CUMSTON, CHARLES McLOUGHLIN, 
Boston, gift to town of Monmouth, Me., 
funds for a combined town hall, library, and 
opera house, estimated cost, $20,000. 

CUPPLES, SAMUEL, St. Louis, gifts to 
Washington University, a mechanical and 
electrical engineering building, cost, $1%,- 
000; building for eivil engineering and ar- 
chitecture, cost, $100,000, and for endow- 
ment of the School of Engineering and Ag, 
riculture, $150,000, 

CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM, Memorial 
Committee, gift to Columbia University, for 
a fellowship in political science, $10,000. 

DALY, CHARLES F., New York, bequests 
to the American Geographical Society a 
number of historical relics, his books and 
pamphlets on geographical, ethnological, 
and anthropological subjects, and $5,000; the 
University of the City of New York, his 
books and pamphlets relating to the law or 
literature; the New York Historical Society, 
$5,000; Northern Dispensary of New York, 


$5,000; New ¥ork Association for Improve- | 


ing the Coudition of the Poor, $5,000; Met- 


ropolitan Museum of Art, all his paintings | 


and works of art which he had given to his 
wife, who died before him, and the New 
York Botanical Society, the reversion 
$20,000. 

DALY, the 
cis de Sales Church, Roxbury, Mass., gift 
for a free industrial school for young wo- 
men, $50,000. 

DODGE, WILLIAM E., 


sign, $5,000. 

DUKE, BENJAMIN 
gift to Trinity College 
ment and library funds, 
DYCKMAN, ISAAC M., New 

Columbia University, $10,000. 
EATON, DORMAN BRIDGMAN, 
York, bequests to Harvard University, 
a Chair of the Science of Government, $100,- 
000; Columbia University, for a Chair of 
Municipal Science and Administration, $100,- 


mi 
endow- 


N., Durham, 
there, for 
50,000, 

York, 


to 
New 


000; the New York Society for the Suppres- | 


sion of Vice, $25,000; New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, $10,000; other institutions, 
$5,600. 

EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, New York, 
gifts from friends for endowment, $100,000. 

ELLIS, CALVIN, M. D., Cambridge, 
Mass., bequests to Harvard University for 
its college and medical school, an aggre- 
gate of $140,000; also his sister, Miss Lucy 
Ellis, bequest of property valued at $90,- 
000, to be added to his bequest. Dr. 
was Dean of the Medical School. He died 
in 1888; will probated in September last. 

ELLIS, LUCY, Boston, bequests to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, $10,000, and a choice 
of her works of art, and to Harvard Uni- 
versity, her city residence, real estate 
Maine, and her residuary estate. 

ELTING, Mrs. LUTHER, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., bequest to Vassar College, for Elt- 
ing scholarship, $8,000. 

FARNHAM, Mrs. H. P., 
gift to the town of Dublin, N. H., 
library building, cost, $20,000 

FERRY, the Hon, D. M., Detroit, 
Vassar College, $8,000. 

FORD, DANIEL SHARPE, Boston, 
quests to the Baptist Social Union, $350,- 
000; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Public 
Library, and Boston City Hospital, 
$6,000; Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, each $7,000; Children’s Aid Society 
and Children’s Hospital, each $5,000; Rug- 
gles Street Baptist Church, $20,000 a year 
two years; eight Baptist associations 
the residue of his estate; and to the Baptist 
Social Union, the entire plant of The 
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| Youth's Companion publication. 
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| ship. 


Mon- | 


| Mass., 
| Literature, $50,000, and the Catholie Knights | 
|} Universalist 


Denver Col., be- | 


} culture 


| du 


| copal 


C., Pittsburg, Penn 
ordered for the United States Govern- 
ment, to be hung in the Cabinet room of 
the White House, a painting of the signing 
of the peace protocol between the United 
States and Spain, by Theobald Chartran of 
cost, $20,000. The painting reached 
New York in December, and was expected 
to be sent to the Paris Exposition before 
being permanently placed 

GEE, HIRAM, D. D., bequest to § 
residuary estate, ($30,000,) 
came available in August, 1809., 

GeORGIA TATE FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS, gift to the New York 
Teachers College, for a Georgia fellow- 
$9,000. 


HENRY 


FRICK, 


GIBBE JAMES S., Charleston, 
death of, released to the city the resi 
estate ($100,000) his father, bequeathed 
for art school and a woman's library 
nearly twenty years ago. 

GIRARD, ELLEN E., New York 
quests to Presbyterian institutions, 
bulk of an estate of $16,000, 

GODDARD, Mrs. MARY P., 
bequests to Tufts College, 
Every Day Church in Boston, $10,000; 
institutions, $100,000 
GOULD, HELEN M., New 
Vassar College, $8,000 

GOULD, LEONARD, Chicago, bequests to 
Chicago Theological Seminary, American 
Sunday School Union, Ame 1 
Foundlings’ Home, an’! Young Men's Chri 
tuan Association, (the last two in Chi 
h $10,000; and Illinois School 
Manual Tr $5,000 

Bishop CHARLES C 

gifts to the Protestant 
of Fond du Lac 
Halli, 1 school for there, each $25,000. 

HACKLEY, Mrs B., New York, gift 
to the Unitarian Association for a school 
for boys, her Tarrytown. She 
also agré to for five years. 
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quests to eight local institutions, each 
$2,000, to two others, each $2,500; and to 
Cooper Union, the reversion of $24,000. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y., 
gli: from friend, name withheld, funds fo! 
a new Hall of Philosophy. * 

HANNA, H. M., Cleveland, Ohio, gift to 
Medical College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity for a chair of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, $12,000. ” 

HARKNESS, Mrs. ANNA M., Cleveland, 
gift to the College of Women of Western 
Reserve University for a chapel, $30,000. 

HARLAN, JAMES, Mount Pleasant, 
Towa, gift to the lowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, $10,000. 

HEMINGWAY, AUGUSTUS, Boston, 
donor of Hemingway Gymnasium to Har- 
vard Untversity, gift to the Harvard Uni- 
versity Club, $10,000, 

HERRMAN, Mrs. ESTHER, New York, 
gift to the Scientific Alliance building 
fund, $10,000. 

HIGGINSON, HENRY LEE, Boston, 
donor of the Soldiers’ Field to Harvard 
University, gift for a war memorial uni- 
versity club building, $150,000. The uni- 
versity corporation gave the site. . 

HINGHAM, O. HL, La Crosse, Wis., gift 
to building fund of new school of science 
of Ripon (Wis.) College, $15,000. 

HOLDEN, ERASTUS F., Syracuse, N. 
Y., bequests to Syracuse University for a 
chair of Astronomy, $25,000; Syracuse Wo- 
and Children’s Hospital, $5,000; 
Onondaga County Orphan Asylum, $2,000. 

HOPPER, MARIA, Philadelphia, gift to 
Bryn Mawr College, for newWascholarship, 
$10,000. 

HORWITZ, 
bequest to 
$5,000. 

HOSMER, EDWARD B., Boston, — be- 
quest conditionally to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, $50,000. 

HOWE, EMILY H., New York, gift to 
the town of Hanover, N. H., for a free 
public library, residence property valued at 
$15,000, 

MOWELL, BENJAMIN F., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gifts to the Eastern District Branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
$20,000; Eastern District Industrial School, 
$20,000, and Eastern District Hospital and 
Dispensary, $10,000. 

HUNTINGTON, COLLIS 


Baltimore, 
University, 


BENJAMIN F., 
Johns Hopkins 


P., New York, 


‘git. for a reformatory for colored children, 


1,350 acres of land and suitable buildings in 
Va.; to the endowment of 
the National Academy of Design, $25,000; 
also, with Mrs. HUNTINGTON, gift to the 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial 
Institute, $50,000 

HYDB, ARBEY, Stafford, Conn., bequest 
to the town library, made available by the 
death of his sister, Mrs. Annette H. Cole 
ton, $25,000, 

HYD, JAMES H., 
to the library of the 
Club, $20,000. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MANUAL TRAINING, Glenwood, 
gift from Chicago friend, name withheld, 
$50,000. 

INGHAM, O. H., La Crosse, Wis., gift 
toward building fund of new school of sci- 
ence for Ripon College, $15,000. 

IVES, Mrs. WILLARD, Watertown, N. 
Y., gift to Syracuse University for a chair 
of the English Bible, $40,000. 

JAMES, D. WILLIS, Madison, N. J., gifts 
to the borough, funds for erection of a 
public library building to cost $60,000, and 
for its equipment and endowment; and to 
the American Board, $10,000, 

JARMAN, Mrs. C. W., New Haven, Conn., 
bequests to Yale University, her residence, 
at $20,000, and $2,000 cash; to its 
Seminary, $5,000; and its fund 
$1,000. 


New York, gift 
University 


Jr., 
Harvard 


Theological 
for aiding indigent students 
JESUP, MORRIS K., New York, gift to 
Williams College for new Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, $35,000. 

JOHNSON, ALVAN R., Brooklyn, gift to 
the Long Island Hospital College for fel- 
lowship in pathology, $25,000. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. MARY, (died 1897,) New 
bequests made available in 1899 by 
admission of will to probate, to St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y., $152,000; Church 
of All Saints, $150,000; Roman Catholic Or- 
phan Asylum, Roman Catholic Protectory, 

sion of the Immaculate Conception, 
$53,000; and other institutions, $12,723— 
in ¢ $475, 72: 

KINSLEY, 

M: 


WARD 


endowment 


CHESTER 
, eitt 
of Brown University, $25,000 

LARAMY THOMAS W 
to Beloit College, business 
worth $15,000 

LARKIN, ELIZABETH, 
quest for educat 
girls unable to 
her entire estate 

LAWRENCE, 


Cam- 
to new fund 
Beloit, Wis., 
property 
Chicago he- 
on of desé ng boys 
attend the 
of $35,000, 
WILLIAM V., 
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HENRY STAFFORD, Trenton, 
to Princeton University, fo i 
lectureship on public life, $10,000, 
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LOWELL, 
lowell, Me., 
nevolent Society, 
brary, her residuary estate 
LOYOLA COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md., gift 
from friends, additions to the college build- 
ing, cost $100,000 
McCOMB, JAMES JENNINGS, New 
gift to the Southwestern Presbyter 
‘lark Tenn., $70,000, 
plementing a previous gift of $20,000, 
McCORMICL, Mrs. NETTIE 
for establishment 
training schoo! in eonnection with the S. 
stitute at Jackson, 


giate Tr 
e:; ry of the Central University 
of Ke 


MeMI 


President of Columbia 
library 
000 
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staff in cases 
it, $50,000. 
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University 
vania .or a MeMurtri Hall 
building, $25,000, 
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Conn., bequests tc the Yale Divinity School, 
$5,000, and the American Board, $25,000. 

MANDEL, LEON, Chicago, gift to the 
University of Chicago for an assembly hall, 
$50,000, 

MARSH, Prof. OTHNIEL CHARLES, be- 
quests to the National Academy of Sciences, 
$10,000; Yale University, his residence and 
grounds for a botanical garden, and the 
remainder of his estate, estimated at $150,- 
000. 

MARSTON, 
quests to the 
Perkins Institution 
Young Men's Christian Association, and 
Home for Aged Men, each $5,000; Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, at Quincy, $3,000, and Roan- 
oke College, Salem, Va., $2,000. 

MATHER, SAMUEL, and wife, Cleveland, 
Ohio, gift to Western Reserve University 
for library, $12,000. 

MEAD, ELIZABETH J., Stamford, Conn., 
eift Wesleyan University, subject to an 
annuity during her life, $38,000 

MICHIGAN, UNIVBPRSITY OF, Ann Ar- 
bor, gift from the city, for a new 
homeopathic hospital, purchased for $17,000. 

MOEN, Mrs. PHILIP, Worcester, Mase., 
bequest paid to Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, $10,000. 

MORAN, MARY, Baltimore, Md. 
to the Catholic University of America, 
Celtic chair, $10,000, 

MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
Bethlehem, Penn., gift from 
dowment, $5,000. 

MORGAN, JOHN PIERPONT, New York, 
gift New York Public Library, a 
tion of 180 bound volumes and about 30,Q00 
separate pieces of manuscript, being the 
greater part of the Ford collection, which 
he purchased early in the year. The manu- 
scripts include : letters of Andrew Jack- 
eon, 97 of James Monroe, 1,280 letters to 
and from Noah Webster, a large part of 
the correspondence of Horace Greeley in 
1850-75, many letters of Robert Morris and 
William B. Lewis, and valuable papers on 
American bibliography, history, and biog- 
raphy. Also gift to the society of the Ly- 
ing-in Hospital, property valued at $350,000. 
supplementing his previous gift of $1,000,000 
for a new hospital building, and gift to the 
fund for public library in Holyoke, Masse., 
$10,000. 

MORTON, 
endowment of 
eign, $5,000. 

MOSELY, 
quest to the 
assessed at $140,350. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South 
Hadley, Mass., gift from friend, name with- 
held, for a scholarship, $5,000. 

MUNYON, JAMES, Philadeipbia, gift for 
a home and school for dependent girls, sim- 
ilar in purpose to Girard College for boys 
a tract of thirty acres near Fairmount Park 
and funds for the erection of buildings, 
planned to cost about $2,000,000. 

MURPHY, EDWARD, New Harmony, 
Ind., gift to the Public Library, $42,000, sup- 
plementing a prior gift of $50,000. 

NEWMAN, Bishop JOHN P., bequest to 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
the reversion of $50,000. 

NEW ORLEANS, JESUIT COMMUNITY 
OF, gifts for college buildings, planned to 
cover an entire square and to cost $1,000,- 
000, 

NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, gift to Columbia University for a 
Waring municipal fund, $100,000. The Cham- 
ber also agreed to maintain a new lecture 
course of commerce at an expense of $15,- 
000 per annum, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York, 
gifts from friends for endowment of .its 
School of Applied Science, $200,000; a hall 
for Young Men's Christian Association, 
funds for a library of German language and 
literature, and for the woman's law class 
an endowment of $12,000. 

NOYES, NATHANIEL, Haverhill, Mags., 
bequests the Haverhill City Hospital, 
$20,000, and Old Ladies’ Home, Children’s 
Aid Society, and Public Library, each 
$10,000 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio, gift 
from a friend in Cleveland, a new che mical 
laboratory ost, with ground, $60,000, 

PAGE, A. F., Raleigh, N. C., bequest to 
the Methodist Orphanage there, his Acad- 
emy Music property, valued at $20,000, 

PAINE, JOSEPH P., M. D., Roxbury, 
Mass., bequests to the Medical School of 
the Boston University, all his medical books 
and his residuary estate, the latter aid 
worthy but poor students; the Homeopath- 
ic Hospital, for a free bed, $5,000, and 
ton Highlands New Church Seciety, $5,000, 

PEARSONS, DANIBL KIMBALL, M. D., 
Chicago, gift to Berea College, on comple- 
tion of a fund of $150,000from other sources, 
$50,000. He also agreed to give another 
$50,000 when $150,000 should be secured from 
others. 

PENNINGTON 
friends of, gifts 
building, $30,000, 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF, 
Philadelphfa, Chrietmas gift from friend, 
name withheld, $250,000, of which $50,000 is 
to aid new dormitory construction; also 
from friend, name withheld, for a physical 
laboratory, $250,000, and from class of 1879, 
for a Kendall scholarship, $5,000 

PEPPER, Mrs. Dr. WILLIAM, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., gift to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to extend the work of her 
late husband, $50,000, 

PERRY, EDWARD Y Hanovers Mass., 
bequest to his executors, after payment of 
a few small Jegacies, his personal and real 
estate, to. be used as a trust for assisting 
the worthy poor of Hanover, Hanson, and 
Pembroke. The estate has an estimated 


STEPHEN W., Boston, be- 
Newburyport Publie Library, 


for the Blind, Boston 


to 


site 


bequest 
fora 


FOR WOMEN, 


friends for en- 


to 


st 


LEVI P., New York, gift to 
the National Academy of De- 


ton, be- 
property 


ALEXANDER, Bos 
Boston Art Museum, 


its 


to 


ot 


$08 


(N. 
for 


J.) 
new 


SEMINARY, 
administration 


there 


collec- | 


| versity, for a chair 








value of $1,000,000, and from its.income the | 


executors must assist every worthy person 
needing aid, regardless of sect, sex, or color 
Young men of moderate means desirous of 
going to college are to be assisted to do so 
and no partiality or df€crimination fs to be 
shown in distributing this fheome 

PEVEAR, HENRY A., Lynn,’ Mass., gift 
for the benefit of orphan boys, those of 
Lynn and Shirley to be preferred, a home 
and industrial school, comprising his Sum- 
mer mansion in Shirley, with additions and 
equipment, representing from $250,000 to 
$400,000, 

PHELPS, Miss CAROLINE,, 
College, Northampton, Mass., 
arship, $5,000, 


PHILLIPS, Mrs. FREDERICK T., Law- 


gift to Smith 
for a schol- 


NEW YORK, 


rence, 
$5,000. 

PLATT, 
gift to the 
city, $20,000, 

POMEROY, MARTHA §&.,_ bequests 
Wellesley College, $60,000, and, after pay- 
ment of other the of 
her estate, 

POOLE, ROBERT, Baltimore, gift to the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, ground 
building for an additional branch. 

PRATT, Mrs. CHARLES M., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., class of '80, and Mrs. W. R. Thomp- 
son, Pittsburg, Penn., class of '77, joint gift 
to Vassar College, funds for erection and 
equipment of a chapel, amount not stated. 

PRICE, Mrs. THANKFUL A., Cortland, 
N. Y., -bequest to Syracuse University, 


L. L, gift to Harvard University, 


CAROLINE, 
Bronson 


Waterbury, 
Free Library 


Conn., 


in 
to 


legacies, remainder 


a 


|Waluable farm and $5,000. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, gifts from 
friends, names withheld, for the depart- 
ment of history, $800,000; for a Murray 
chair of English literature, $100,000, and for 
a chair of politics, $100,000, 
vidual names in this article. 

PROCTOR, THOMAS R. 
I., Utica, N. Y., gift to the 
library site, a plot of 
$55,000, 

PROUDFIT, ALEXANDER MONCRIEF, 
New York, bequests to Columbia Unive 
ty for fellowships in letters and medicine, 
each $15,000; St. Luke's Hospital and Sam- 
uel R. Smith Infirmary, each $16,000; New 
York Cancer Hospital, $11,000; Loomis San- 
itarium for Consumptives and New York 
Public and New York Free Circulating 
Libraries, each $10,000; Trustees of town 
of Salem, N. Y., and the Samaritan Home 
for the Aged, each $7,000; St. Mary’s Fre¢ 
Hospital for Children, $6,000; Presbyterian 
Hospital, Working Girls’ Vacation Society 
and Washington Academy, in Saler each 
$5,000, and seven other institutions, $8,500, 

PULITZER, JOSEPH, New York, gift to 
Barnard College for a memorial scholar- 
ship, $10,000, 

QUAKER 


See also indi 
Frederick 
for public 
that 


and 
city 
ground 


BOARDING 
town, Chester County, 
gift of Westtown Old 
tion, $100,000, 

REID, Mrs. STMON, Lake Forest, Tl, 
gift to Lake Forest University, funds for 
the erection of a chapel and a library build- 
ing. She previously built Reid Hall. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D., New York 
gifts the City of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the improvement of Gordon and Rocke 
Parks, $225,000; Brown University, § 
Denison University, $100,000; Columbia Uni- 
of Psychology, $100,000; 
new Horace Mann. School, New York, 
$50,000, and Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, $10,000. He also offered the 
Chicago University to duplicate all gifts 
made to it during the year up to an aggre- 
gate of $2,000,000, the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Theological Seminary a duplication of $150,- 
000 in gifts, and the City of Cleveland, im- 
proved property valued at $500,000, for an 
additional public park 

ROGERS, WILLIAM A., Buffalo, N. Y., 
gift to the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, $5,000, 

ROPES, JOHN CODMAN, Boston, be- 
quests to the Massachusetts Military His- 
torical Society, the memorabilia of the Na- 
poleonic régime. 

ST. JOHNSBURY (Vt.) ACADEMY, 
from a friend, name withheld, $10,000, 

SCHIFF, JACOB H., New York, gifts to 
Harvard University, for a Semitic mu- 
seum, $50,000, and to endowment the 
National Academy of Design, $5,000, 

SCHURZ, CARL, New York, friends 
gift to Columbia University, for two found- 
ations to bear his name, $20,000, 

SCRANTON, MARY E., New 
Conn., gift to Madison, Conn., 
library building as a memorial 
father, Erastys C. Scranton. 

SCRIBNER, CHARLES, New 
to Princeton University for a 
in English literature, $12,000 

SEARLES, PDWARD F., San Francisco, 
gift to the Directors of the Hopkins Art 
Institute, given by him to the public, funds 
for an additional picture gallery, cost be- 
tween $15,000 and $18,000, 

SESSIONS, JOHN H., Bristol, Conn., 
quest to Wesleyan University, $25,000. 

SEIDL, ANTON, MEMORIAL COMMIT- 
TEE, gift to Columbia University, for a 


West- 
centennial 
Associa- 


SCHOOL, 
Penn., 
Scholars’ 


to 


gift 


of 
of, 
Haven, 


public 
to her 


a 


York, gift 
fellowship 


be- 


| fellowship in music, $12,000. 


SENFF, CHARLES H., New York, gift 
to Columbia University to equip expedition 
up the Nile, $5,000, 

SEVERANCE, LOUIS H., New York, 
gifts to Oberlin College, more than $65,000. 

SHARPE, LUCIEN, Providence, R. I. 
heirs of, gift to Brown University, uncon- 
ditioned, $10,000. 

SHEPPARD, Dr. 
of Northwestern 
university for the 
$15,000. 

SIsiMONS, E. C., Kenosha, Wis., gift to 
the city for a free library building, $100,- 
000; also a promise to furnish it with 25,- 
000 volumes. 

SIMMONS, JOHN, Boston, bequest to 
Trustees, for the establishment of a college 
for women, a portion of his estate, which, 
under investment for about twenty-five 
years, reached the sum of $2,000,000, and 
thus became available in 18090. 

SIMPKINS, JOHN, Yarmouth, Mass., 
family of the late, gift to Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School, Harvard University, $20,000, 

SINTON, DAVID, Cincinnati, gift to the 
University of Cincinnati for endowment, 
$100,000. 

SKINNER, WILLIAM, Holyoke, Mass., 
gift to public library buitding fund, $10,000 

SMITH, CHARLES FREDERICK, Bos- 
ton, bequests to the Beverly Historical So 
ciety, Beverly Fuel Society, Massachusetts 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and to Children, Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Industrial School 
for Crippled and Deformed Children, Home 
for Aged Couples, Boston Dispensary, and 
Associated Charities Boston, the 
version in equal shares an estate 


ROBERT D., Treasurer 
University, gift to the 
new g¥mnasium fund, 


Sz 


of re- 


| $1,000,000, 


SMITH, ELISHA D., Menasha, Wi 


be- 


| quests to several college’ and religious as- 


| sociations, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


annuities of from S500 to $1,000 
each. 

SMYTH, FREDERICK, Mancnester,-N. 
H., bequests to Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire Home Missionary Society, 
Franklin Street Church, City Mission, and 
Smith Library, each, 000; State 


trial School, Children's Home, State Or- 


{ora 


SATURDAY, 


} phan 


| lege, 


| 


| versity, 


| ing school, cost 


APRIL 7, 1900. 


Home, and State Agricultural Col- 
$2,000, and New Hampshire Bible So- 
clety, $1,000. 

SNYDER, Prof Beach, 
, where 


tudents, 


EDWARD, Pacific 
Cal., gift to the University of Mlinoi 
he formerly tfiugitt, to aid worthy, 
the reversion of $125,000, 
SOMERVILLE, MAXWELL, 
phia, gift to the University of 
vania, $600,000, 
SPALDING, the 
Bishop of Peoria, Ill, gift to un 
commercial, classical, and manual 
£50,000, 
Mrs. LELAND, San Fran- 
gift to Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
deeds conveying the bulk of her 
wealth in stocks and real estate. The first 
transaction, May : transferred property 
face value §,000,000 and a cash 
market value of $15,000,000, and the second, 


Philadel- 
Pennsyl- 


JOHN 1&., 
diocese, 


train- 


Right Rev. 
a 


STANFORD, 


cisco, 


| June 15, comprised two large tracts of re- 


| abl 
|; with 


| of 


purchased grazing land, with valu- 
water rights, which were incorporated 
the famous Vina Ranca, now owned 
by the university. these gifts swell the 
endowment of the university to $45,000,000, 
calculated on the basis of a 5 per cent. re- 
turn from the properties in which the Stan- 
ford fortune was invested. The face value 
the 
tments 


cently 


inve is about $80,000,000, and any 


| increase in their market price will enhance 


} the 


| the 


| 


| quest 
| entific 


| 


| OLIVIA 


total endowment, already the largest 
any privately established institution in 
world. 
STEDMAN, 
College for 
000. 
STEWART, 
to Yale 
fund, $ 
STICKLER, 
Orange, N. J., 
Library, funds 
building 
STILLMAN, 
Harvard 


of 


Mrs. LUCY, 
new biological 


gift to V: 


laboratory, 


New 


for a 


York, be- 
special sci- 


HERBERT, 
University 
0,000. 
JOSEPH 
gift 
for 


W., and wife, 
to Trustees of the Free 
erection of a librarv 


JAMES, 
University for 


to 


S70.- 


git 


New York, 
an infirmary, 


| 000. 


CAROLINE 
PHELPS, 
Yale University, 
tration building, 
mer, gift to Smith 
ship, $5,000. 

SULLIVAN, 


STOKES, PHELPS and 
New York, joint to 
funds for a new adminis- 
$40,000; also the for- 


holar- 


gift 


cost 


College, for a 


Mrs. ALICE M., Provide 


nee 


| gift to Brown University Library for book 


| 
| 


on church history, $10,000, 

SUNDERLAND, MASS., public library 
of, gift from friend, name withheld, $9,000. 

SYRACUSE, UNIVERSITY OF, gifts 
from Trustees to make up deficiency, $28,- 
000. 

TALCOTT, JAMES, 
Mount Holyoke College 
$10,000. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM 

bequests to American 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
000; American Missionary Association 
American Home Missionary Society, 
$10,000, and Rollins College, Florida, 

THAYER, Mrs. ELIZA DE 


New 
for 


York, gift to 
an arboretum, 
H., Brookline, 
Board of 
$15,- 
and 
each 
7, 000. 
WOLFF, 


| Newton, Mass., bequests to four missionary 
| boards, each $5,000; to United Congrega- 


} tional 


| quests to the Society 
| Cruelty 


| Flower, 


| Children’s 


| Society 
} Tru 


| $5.0 


| gift 


ly 


; eit 


Church, Newton, and three of the 
missionary societies, the residue of her 
estate, and to Brown University, the valu- 
able library of her late husband, Dr. 
Thatcher Thayer 

THORNDIKE, Mrs. DELIA D., Boston, 
bequests, direct and in reversion, to twen- 
ty benevolent, religious, and educational 
institutions, an aggregate of $39,000. 

TILFORD, CHARLES E., New York, be- 
for the Prevention of 
and the Metropolitan 


to Animals 


|} Museum of Art, each the reversion of $25,- 


000, to the 
and St 


Incurables, 


and Presbyterflan, Mount Sinai, 
Vincent's Hospitals, Home 
St. John’s Guild, and’ t! 
Aid Society, in equal parts, the 
reversion of his residuary estute, esti- 
mated at over $3,000,000, 
TOUSEY, MARY BEA( 
quests to Trinity College, 
of St. John’s, St. Clement's Church, 
tees of Diocesan Convention New 
York, and Protestant Ppiscopal Society for 
the Increase the Ministry, each $10,000; 
cemetery Trustees of Newtown, Conn 
Protestant Episcopal Orphan Home and 
Asylum, New York; St. Luke’s Home fe 
Indigent Christian Females, Home for Old 
Men and Aged Couples, Society for Relief of 
the Destitute Blind, Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Society for Seamen, Church 
Mission Deaf-Mutes, Home of Preserva- 
tion, St. Agnes's Home, Protestant Episco- 
pal Missionary Society, and St. Mary’s Free 
Hospital for Children, each $5,000; New 
York Bible and Common Prayer Book Soci- 
ety, $2,500, and Protestant Episcopal Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary 
amount not specified. 
TOWNSEND, CHARLES J., class of 
to the University of Rochester, for en- 


for e 


"H, New York 
Hartford 


be 


$20,000; 
of 


of 


yr 


to 


Society, 


| dowment of scholarship in political science, 


$5,000, 

TROWBRIDGE, RUTHERFORD B., New 
Haven, gift to the Yale Art School, $10,000 

TUCK, EDWARD, New York, gift to 
Dartmouth College, to be applied exclusive- 
to instruction, $300,000. 
TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND 
TRIAL INSTITUTE, Tuskegee, 
from woman friend In Ohio 
held, $25,000, 

TUTTLE, CATHARINE 
Obio, gifts to Hobart 
Y., for needy students, 
for a Stedman 
UNDERHILL 
y bequest 
”) 

UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, N. ¥ 
from friend, name withheld, funds for 
a Young Men's Christian Association Build- 


INDUS 
Ala., gift 
name with- 


M., 
College, 


$20,000; 


Columbus, 
Geneva, N 
to Vassar 
scholarship, $10,000. 
DANIEL, Jericho, LL I., 
to Swarthmore ~ College, 


College, 


| Ing 


| eptant 


| at 
| Christian 


Indus- | New 


VANDERBILT, CORNELIUS, New 
gifts to endowment of the Nattonal 
emy of Design, $10,000,-and to the New 
York Zoological Society, $5,000; also be- 
quests to St. Bartholomew's Protestant 
Episcopal Church, for new parish 
S200, 0000) and for parish missionary 
Young Men's Christian As 
tion of New York, for ite werk among rail- 
road employes, $100,000; Yale University, 
$1y0,000; St, Luke's Hospital, the Domestic 
and. Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
Episcopal Church, and Vanderbilt 
University, each $50,000; Redwood Library 
Newport, R. I, Newport Hospital, 
Home for Intemperate Men in 
York, Working Girls’ Society, Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society, Society 


York 
Acad- 


building, 
work 


S400 000; socia 


securities constituting the bulk of the | 


} 
} 


| of 


| offered 


|} seum of 


| $10,000 


gift 


} ques 


} and cre 


| Supporting 


| other 


} Conn 


| 
}- 
| 
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exchan or 


are 
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bound 
Week- 
o'Cal- 
w York 
' Re- 


NAPOLBON 
llowing books 
uir condition ¥ 
July, 1890, to 18 
Documentary History of 
Albany, IN4 
on Conduct of the 
und LLl., Wash- 
ind If Vie 


ay all 


rk 


Paris, 
ravings, 
by 
‘entral 


ines 


of St. John) Protestant Ey 
amen, each S10.00--In 


Metropolitan Mu- 
Grand 


copal So 

all $1,020,000 

Art 

Canal, Ven 
VANDERBILT 

York, gift nd 

vile, Tenr und 


painting of the 

valued at 

WILLIAM 
orbilt Ur 


for 


§ 100,000. 


KK 


| cost $100,000. 


York 


he 


VAN NOSTRAND, Mr New 
City, bequests to Yale U ! y for t 
Sheffield Scientifi the 
General iry 
copal Church, $5,000. 

VASSAR COLLEGE, 
name withhe one-half of an 
for a biological laboratory, conditi¢ 
securing remainder, $25,000 
VOORHEES, 


Semir 


friend, 
needed 
ed on 


from 
punt 


RALPH, Clintor Ne Jy 
gifts to the American Bible Society $10,000; 
Board of Foreign Mission f the Reformed 
Church, $10,000, and Clinton Board of 
Education, $5,000 
WALKER, ANDREW, Kennebunk, Me., 
bequests, to the Kennebunk Public Library, 
and eight churches there and 
Kennebunkport, each $1,000 
WALLACE, RODNEY, Fitchburg 
tothe Public Library, 
the city, $10,000 
WARR ‘, CHARLES 
N. H., bequest to te 
and charitable 
$12,000 
WARREN 
Mass., beque 
real estate and 
$1,000,000 
WARREN, NATHAN 
Trinity ege 
WEBER 
quest to Atlar 
WELLESLEY 
mer stude 
itll 1rdowment 
WEST GEORGE and 
Epa., N Y ibscription endowment 
fund of the Round Lake Institute, $26,250, 
WETHERELL, Mrs. HESTER N., Wor- 
M t 1 t to the Worcester 
Society, $20,000; Wash- 
Women, Home for 
Aged Men ‘ ) Home and Day 
Nursery, Worcester Art Museum, and Wor- 
cester Employment Society, each $10,000; 
Worcester Polyte« Institute, Worcester 
Natural History Society, and Society for 
District Nurses, each $5,000; 
Worcester Club, $8,000, and four 
institutions, $9,000—in all, $102,000, 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass., 
friend for endow- 


to 
in 

Mass. 
he 


which 


gave 


Pr 


rnat, 


Manchester, 
educational, 


ite 


fra 


organizations in agereg 
ot 
HENRY Cc Cambridge, 
to Harvard | 


securities 


ersity, 


nearly 


niv 
valued at 
Troy be- 


$10,000 


B ae 
t to 
FREDERICK E., Bo 
ta University 
COLLEGE, 


toward 


be- 
$5,000 
gifts from [or- 
the debt 


S20, 000 
wife, Ballston 


eancell 
in él fund 


t 
to 


cester s 


Children’ io 
burn Hom 


hnic 


Boys 


VHEATON 
gift from anonymous 
ment, $60,000 

WHITE, FRANCIS L., New 
for endowment Earlham 
mond, Ind., $25,000 

WHITE, Mrs. CATHERINE M., Chicago; 
bequests the Chicago Art Institute, 
$200,000, and to local educational institu- 
tions au aggregate of nearly $30,000, 

WHITING, WILLIAM, Holyoke, Mass., 
gift to public library building fund, $10,000. 

WIDENER, PETER A. B., Philadelphfa, 
Penn., gift for the benefit of crippled chil- 
funds for the erection and endow- 
of a combined home, hospital, and 
trial school, to cost least $2,006,000, 
gift became active his purchase 
thirty-six ac of land at Logan, a 
Philadelphia, f the site of the 


York, 


College, 


sift 
Rich- 


of 


dren, 
ment 
indu 
The 
ol 


at 
by 
res 
suburb of or 
institution 
WILLIAMS, Bishop JOHN, Middletown, 
to the Berkeley Divinity 
Trinity College, his lbrary; 
the residue of his estate, 
210,000 

HARRIET F., Boston, 
Massachusetts General 
Normal and 
North Bennett 

$2,500; and 


beque 
School ind 
and to the former 
estimated at about 
WOLCOTT, Mrs 
bequest to the 
Hospital, $25,000 I 
Tndustrial Institute, 
Industrial School, 
Tuskegee Normal 
WOLCOTT, Mr 
the town of Pepperell, 
monument commemorating 
men who fought at Btinker 
YALE UNIVERSITY, gift 
for a new law school 


impton 
$3,000 
Boston, 
Institute, 32,000 
ROGER, Boston, gift to 
Mass., a soldiers’ 
the Fepperell 
Hill 
from 
building, 


friends, 
to 


funds 


| cost $100,000. 


Lee of Chicago are issuing a 
thoroughly revised edition of Leé’s "* Guide 
to Paris and Every-Day French Conver- 
sation,” with new pictvres and a number 
of novel features, suchas tourist's German 
and Italian vocabularies. 


Laird & 





BOOKSTORE, | LONDON 


SECOND WEEK OF 


OUR FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SAL 


~ is of international significance. 


50,000 Volumes selected from the 
English book market, and culled 
fen the best American sources, 
offered at 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


Here is a partial list: 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, Told in Eng 
lish. Beautifully iMustrated in color; printed 
and made in Japan; 4 vols., ) ing PES 83.05, 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS IH 
KNOWN By JOHN COLEMAN; 2 vols., 
$12.00 Our price. 81.20 

DICKENS'S COMPLETE WOR (Chap- 
man «nd Hall Edition.) 48 vols; $60.00.... 

Our priee, 

INDIAN VILLAGE FOLK: Their orks 

Ways. By. Tt. B. Ra ye illus- 
trated, $1.7. Our rice, Oc, 

EIGHTY-FI 
aos roan 

A 2. St 

DICTIONARY OF MS OLD 


NEILL 
DOC. 


MEMOIRS OF GEORG 


AND NEW. Edited by I. 8S. FARMER. 
HUMOR, WIT AND SATIRE OF THE 
SPRING DAYS. By GEO. MOORE, | $2.00.. 

TARVER, 
‘Rt 25 
CORRESPONDENCE 
FITZPATRICH 2 vols., 

SEPOY WAR AND THE INDIAN MU-~ 

TAVE “RT: illustrated; 2 vols., 

T é illustrated 

TIMES. By ated 

Edited by G. F. R. sa with 

5.00, .Our price, $12.65 
JOHN 


Limited edition; sh copy signed and num- 
AVIT. CENTURY, Collected and ittupirated 
. Our price, DOC. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 
Our_ price. 
SELL. By W. 

/ Our price, R2.90 
TINY. $50.00....Our price $27.40 
$6.00 Our price, B2. on 

HIS 
with 108 
traits; 4 vols., $24.00. 
NGH HUNT; illustrated. 
, 1.15 


bered; Our price, 84.75 
by JOHN ASHTON, $3.00...Our price, $1.15 
Or GU AVE 
FLAUBERT. By J.C. 
OF DANIBL O°CON- 
KAYE& MALLESON'S HISTORY Or THs 
SENTIMEN LDUCATION, By GUS- 
RAPH AE at WORKS AND 
G 
WALPOLE 
RICH ARD  F. 
Bi. 
GUs- 


MODERN. 
ASHTON; illustr 

BCOCUVARD AND 
TAVE FLAUBER 


EDGAR A. 
Illustrated 


AREC DOTES OF 
ALPOLE; fully 


STUDIES IN BLACK AND RED. 
JOSEPH FORSTER, $2.00. ...Our price, Ss 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES, ) 
EDWARD WALF¢ $2.00.Our price, ° 

MADAME BLAVATSKY AND HER THE 
OSOPHY. By ARTHUR LILLIE, $2.00 


Our price, TO0e. 
USIVERSAL SONGSTER. 


Iilustrated by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,; 3 vols., $15,00.. 
Our price, 


By 
r price, ® {ASS 
POE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
with etchings; 6 vols., $12.00... _ 
Our price, 85.85 
PAINTING. By HORACE 
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LITERARY LETTER | 


Written for Tae } NEw York Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, March 20,—‘‘ Nemo,” by Theo- 
dore Douglas, is a'story that will undoubt- 
edly sell. There are two reasons why it 
should please the average reader. One is 
that it is really well told, and is sufficiently 
full of incident to be interesting. The other 
is that. its plot will seem to’ many persons 
to be a familiar one. it is the story of a 
man who endowed a statue with life. This 
inevitably suggests ‘ Frankenstein,” and 
the reader will therefore feel that no rash 
experiment in novelty is to be tried upon 
him, but that he is to have a story the 
motive of which has been proved by experi- 
ence to be a good one. In point of fact, the 
resemblance between Mr. Douglas's book— 
or, is it Miss Douglas's book’?—is more ap- 
parent than real. Frankenstein endowed his 
monster with life chemieal process 
patented by himself. Mr. Douglas makes his 
figure live by temporarily transferring to 
it the soul of a beautiful girl. The book is 
not a great book. It is merely an inter- 
esting story; but it is worth reading 


one has nothing better to read. 
*,° 


by a 


when 


The fondness of a certain part of the pub- 
lic for well-seasoned plots and incidents |s 
at first glance rather strange. There is a 
host of incidents that never grow weari- 
some to people of this sort. There is the 
European secret society, which invariably 
deals That society ap- 
peared in novels without number, but it ig 
There is the wicked Rus- 
politics with 
and who always perishes miserably 
in last chapter. We shall 
never eee the last ber, the 
chuckle-headed Englishman 
easily There is the 
he visits 
and Venus and the other planets. Him 
always with us, for alas! he always 


in murder. has 
always welcome 


sian Countess, who combines 
crime, 
the probably 
of or of 
voung who 


outwits her. person 
who 
Mars 


we have 


invents a balloon, in which 


returns unhurt from his cosmic 
who 
indicated 


excursions, 
the lines 
of 
thor- 


Any one writes a story 


better 
who writes a 


on 


thus has a far chance 


the 
and 


success than man 


oughly fresh powerful story. People 


don't want to be disturbed by anything orig- 


inal. Secret societies and Russian Coun- 


fesses are good enough for them, 
to stick to the 
they have 


and they 
propose sort of stories that 
always found satisfactory, 
°° 
A few years ago most stories ended trag- 
ically. It wags held that a story which did 
contain at heart- 


break was not and could not possibly be a 


not least one thorough 
powerful Possibly this 
of At any rate, it existed, 
nearly all writers conformed to the 
for tragedies. At the pres 


tragedies on 


story. was a form 


Byronism. and 
demand 
ent day the public 
will not have 


any terms, If a 


novelist ofiers.to a publisher a manuscript 
which does not end happily—as the 
he that it will 


clined. ‘ Not long ago a well-known author 


phrase 


goes- may be sure be de- 


all his novels he 
the 


complained to me that in 


was compelled to marry hero to the 


heroine, and to dismiss 
This 
‘Look at that 
to me. “It 
death of 


wouldn't 


of rapturous happiness. necessity ex- 
book of 
to have 
heroine, but 
of it So I 


heroine hap- 


asperated him. last 
he said 
ended with the 
the publishers 
bad to sink art and marry 
And then hé 


which showed 


mine! ought 

the 
hear 
the 
pily.” 
marks 
which 


further re- 
for art, but 
public 


made some 


his love 


were not designed for ation 
a family paper. 

*¢ 

. 


of when a man has estab- 
position he he 
Mr. Hardy did not feel obliged to 
Jude happy in last 
if he had been a beginner 

had to yield to the 
bells. It would be 


a new writer 


course, an 


lished can write what 


chooses. 
make his the chapter, 
he 


for mar- 


-but 
have demand 


riage a great mistake for 


to suppose that he is permit 
and Meredith 
when he wrote “ The 
had to end the book 
with a marriage, though he afterward put 
forth edition which ended de- 
manded that it should end. This fancy of 


the public for books which end happily eis, 


ted to do things which Hardy 
can do. Even Kipling, 
Light That Failed,” 
an art 


as 


the fashion of the 
the 
asks to be made 


of course; 


The 
which now 


only 
will 


moment, 
day come when same public 
will de- 
probabili- 
There are 
cult, and 
we will 
The one 
thing that a novelist should do who wishes 
for success is to be born at the right period. 
If he is born when people demand 
with happy endings, while he 


only tragedies, his fate 
°° 


happy 

The 

off. 
syron 


mand to be made miserable. 
is not far 


ty is that the day 


of a revival of 
to 


Byronism 


signs 
return 
to 


if we Byron in poetry, 


return in novels. 


novels 
can write 


is sealed. 


of Prof. 
is just out here. 


The first volume ‘ La- 


vengro 


Knapp’s 
Borrow was cer- 
the fatal in- 
wrong time. 


tainly a man who committed 
discretion of being born at the 
If he had been born, say, 
ago, and if * Lavengro” 


in the 


twenty-five years 


his were written 


rather | 


passant'’s stories, entitled 


them into a future | 


on 


in 





would 


} contributed 








last years of the nineteenth century, 
A 


he “woold: Sine been a ahold man. In 


such case he would doubtless have made | 


“ Lavengro” less tedious than it is in.some 
places. I know that the true Borrovian 
will resent the suggestion that ‘ Laven- 
gro” is ever tedious, but any experienced 
publisher will agree with me that the book 
would have been immensely improved by 
the generous use of the blue pencil. Borrow 
did seem’to have some slight idea that his 
book contained matter that was super- 
fluous, for he omitted several pages that 
he had originally intended to print. These 
Prof. Knapp has carefully restored. They 
are of little consequgnece. ‘They do not add 
to the interest of the book, except for thos 
readers who worship Borrow, and they are 
not more tedious than is a good half of 
the whole work. Still, if one wishes.to own 
“ Layengro,” one naturally prefers a com- 
plete to an incomplete edition of the book. 
This Prof. Knapp has given and for 
this we should be gratéful. ‘ 


us, 


o.e 


A German, With the extremely English 
name of John Booth, has written his rem- 
iniscences of Bismarck, with whem he 
seems to have been on terms of intimacy. 
The e&pecially to Eng- 
lish It demolishes the falsehood 
that Bismarck despised Lord Beaconsfield 
and thought him no statesman, On the con- 
trary, he had the highest opinion of Bea- 
consfield, and spoke of him to Herr Booth 
in terms that were almost enthusiastic, Of 
Bismarck remarked that if he 
had “ much harm to 
his as Gladstone had done to his, 
he his " This is a 
remark which will be cordially appreciated 
in England just at‘this moment, When, in 
the nine-tenths of the people, 
England in South Africa the 
Mr. after Ma- 


book Is interesting, 
readers. 


Gladstone, 


(Bismarck) done as 
country 
blow brains. 


would out 


opinion of 
is reaping 
harvest sowed by Gladstone 
juba Hill 
s,° 

There is a new volume of Guy De Mau- 
“Le Colporteur.” 
that the 
did begin their pub- 
lication with this volume insead of the one 
The first 
which 


It is a pity 


stories 


editor of these post- 
humeous not 


which preceded it. volume 
unmistakably 
but which he 
Their in- 
published 


con- 


tained stories were 
the work of 
had 


feriority 


De Maupassant, 
declined to 
the 


so 


justly 
to 


publfsh. 
of his 
that 
De 
the stories 
the 
several 


most 
stories manifest those 
highly of 
sorry that 
light. In 
there 
De at his 
example is the story which 
to the book. Why De Mau- 
this story in 
He 
ot 


possible that he 


was who 


thought most Maupassant 
had 


vol- 


were sincerely 


been brought to present 


ume, however, are stories 

show 
Such for 
title 


never 


which us Maupassant very 
best 
gives the 
passant published 


iifetime is a mystery. such a 
work 
thought 
If the re- 
De Maupassant's post- 
the * 


to be congratu- 


was 
thoroughly 
that it is 
the 


good juage his own 


hardly 


story unworthy of his fame. 


maining volumes of 


humous stories are as good as Col- 


porteur,”’ 
lated. 


we are certainly 


** 
* 
Mr 


was 


to 


feredith’'s volume of verse, which 


to nave 
be 


acco 


been published this Spring, is 
until 
of the war. 


Autumn—of 
The only 


which is 


postponed course 


mnt novel of 
much 
the 


*‘ Plunderers."’ 


consequence promised for 
Morley Roberts's 
of 
and a 
the manuscript, 
heard of it, I 


Spring season is Mr. 


This is a story advent- 


ure, with plenty of tighting, hidden 


treasure. I have not seen 


but from what I have imag- 


ine that it will be a 


success. 
*,* 

A volume of short stories by prominent 
the 
Cutcliffe Hyne 
volume, and it 


will 


story-writers will 
benefit of the 
is to 


is anticipated 


soon be published for 
Mr. 
the 
sale 


war fund. 
the of 
the 
the 


gratuitously 


editor 
that 
course 


be 
be very 


or stories to 


by 


the book sells 


large. are be 
the 
largely 
of pa- 
Several of 
Doyle and Winston 
are now at the front, and doubt- 


writers, 


and whether or not 


it will be 
triotism 
them, 


Churchill, 


a pleasant evidence the 
of 


including Conan 


British authors, 


less many more would be glad to go were it 
them to do so. been éx- 
that Mr. Allen Upward, who voi- 
to fight for the Greeks during 
last opéra bouffe would be among 
the first to for service at the 
Cape, but so still with us. The 
lamentable fact i®, that the average author 
the strict medical examina- 


army medical officers, 


possible for I have 
pecting 
unteered 
the war, 
volunteer 
far he is 
cannot 
tion of the 
is, therefore, 
inary battles 
part in them, 


pass 
and he 
compelled 
instead of 


to describe imag- 


taking an active 


*,° 


Mr. 
illustrated paper, 


The Sphere, Clement Shorter's 
far been a com- 
The Spear, does not 
Indeed, it 
attention excited by 
the announcement that a rival to The 
Sphere, with a title closely resembling it, 
would be issued, has really helped the lat- 
ter At any rate Mr. Shorter has 
reason to be satisfied with his ex- 
periment of giving the public good black- 


new 
has so 
plete success. Its rival, 
seem to have done it any harm. 


is possible that the 


paper 
every 


| blind 
| of 
| share 


his 
‘ 


} fallible, 
| we were unfit 


} kin 








| dicted. It is as 


and-white work, instead of copies of phd- 
tographs. Moreover, The Sphere has had a 
number of excellent contributions in ths 
line-of sketches and stories, and it is nearly 
safe to prophesy that it will have a long 
life. 


*,° 


- Mr. George Moore's play, which has heen 
published as a book, is a curious instance 
of the folly of pushing theorles to an ex- 
treme. it is intended to illuStrate by alle- 
gory the financial relations of England 
and Ireland. Mr. Moore might as well have 
attempted to dramatize the multiplication 
table or the binomial theorem. He might 
have writtén a play that would have 
lived, but he a genius for adopting 
wrong iiterary theories adhering to 
them, 


has, 
and 


*,* 


Reading the articles in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine and The Fortnightly Review one 
might fancy that a hated tyrant had died 
and that the universal joy over newly 
quired free¢éom had burst forth 
strained. The Blackwood writer can find no 
good in Ruskin. He knew nothing of paint- 
ing or architecture, and his theories of po- 
litical economy were preposterous. He con- 
tradicts Ruskin out of his own mouth, 
sfows that he praised one day what he ut- 
terly condemned the next. The article is 
one of genuine, old-time Blackwood 
“slashers."’ It deals only in the 
tives of condemnation, and it 
mit that Ruskin wrote English. 

The Fortnightly Review 
ate but its condemnation of Rus- 
kin as a teacher is equally thorough. Rus- 
and his in- 
was bad from 
Usually when a great, or 
there is a 
In 


ac- 


unre- 


andl 


the 
superla- 
will not ad- 
uses more moder- 
language, 


kin was wrong from first to last, 
fluence on art and literature 
beginning to end, 
at least a prominent, man dies, 
general tendency to speak kindly of him. 
the 
of this kindly feeling, 
two 


This is certainly 


case of Ruskin there seems to be none 
at least so far as the 


writers just mentioned are concerned. 


strange, especially as Rus- 
kin was blameless in his life, and a gener- 
ous benefactor to scores of persons. 

This unexpected expression of dislike for 


one who a few years ago was regarded al- 
) of 
part to the persistent 
bullied 
‘Mornings at Flor- 
Maria No- 


readers 


most as ar infallible teacher in matters 
due in 
Rus 
chapter 


the 


art, must be 


way in which kin his readers. 
Take 
ence "’ 
vella 
that 


statement 


his in 
on Chureh of 
In that chapter 
if they 


that he 


Santa 


tells his 


he 


do not agree with him in eve 


ry 
and 
ader 


makes they are fools 
he bullies the re 


People 


In like manner 


his Venetian books who do not 


his admiration, for some picture by 


recommended 
told 


was 


or Tintoretto 
to look at the P. and O 
that 
a time 


Carpaccio are 


steamers, and 
There 
humlgby 
Ruskin was in- 
differed 
All the same we se- 
and that 
has vanished the 


they can never see Venice. 


when we submitted to this 


sort of thing, believing that 


and that if we from him 


to live. 
chafed 


kin's authority 


cretly under it, now Rus- 


and man 


himself has gone it must be a relief 


id the 


to 
of 


con- 


many to re: bitter invective 


the Blackwood 
demnation of The 


people 


writer, and the calmer 


Fortnightly Review, 


Nothing is easier than to prove that Rus- 


himself, and was the 


He 
consistency 


contradicted -re- 
unsafe 


for 


fore an guide seemed to care 


he 
had 
that 


nothing casionally 


admitted his later writin that he 


been mistaken in of the things 
he had 
no wise 


that 


some 
in 
of 
Black- 


times 


written earlier in life. This was 
but it is not 


the 


discreditable to him, 
of 


wood writer « 


sort contradiction that 


omplains. Ruskin many 
deliberately said the very 
that he had 


deigned to 


opposite of some- 

and 
contradic- 
is nothing easier than to 
Ruskin’s writings 
apart from 


thing previously = said, 


never explain such 


tions. Again there 


select from 


passages 


which are, ally when taken 
the 
all the 


wrong-headed 


especi 
Gather togeth- 
all the absurdly 
tuskin said 
like that in 
that Rus- 
But that 
the 


context, simply absurd. 
and 


that 


er contradictory 


things has 
make 


which seems to show 


and you article 
Blackwood, 
kin was 
such a 
long 
believes. 


can an 


unworthy of any praise. 


method of summing up man’s 


and busy life is just, probably”"no one 


all 
there 


that 
still 
him 


be 


remains 


Grant 
kin, 
credit 


ean said against Rus- 


and enough to his 
to insure a high and permanent 


place in English literature. Grant that his 


and of 
still his 


life 


theories of art political economy 
of what 
be contra- 
teacher thet I 
As such he has 
and women, and 
As such the 
a debt to him 


éverestimated 


were untenable, theories 


is true and noble in cannot 
ethical 


will live. 


an 
that he 
helped thousands of men 
will help 
English-speaking 


imagine 
thousands more. 

world owes 
that can hardly be 


let- 
greatest living 
s that it has irri- 
clever he 
limited erotic 
Matilda 
as 
Galli- 


I have several times spoken in these 


ters of Matilda Serao as the 
Italian novelist. I confes 
tated me 
undoubtedly is 

to 


ranks 


to see D'Annunzio, as 


in his and 
the sh 


above 


way, praised € while 
him as 


Richard Le 


Serao, who surely 


George Eliot ranks above 





enne, is hardly known outside of Italy. gut 
there 
The 


nunzio 


* boom.” 
D'An- 
reputation, 


are symptoms of a Serao 


French critics, who discovered 


and virtually made his 


have just discovered Signora Serao. One of 
her recent books, ‘‘ The Conquest of Rome, 
has into 


ceived 


French and re- 
Tt 
is not by any means the best book that she 
but it to 
give her the European reputation which she 


of her 


been translated 


as a revelation of a new genius 
is evidently about 


has written, 


deserves. Some ten years ago one 


romances, entitled ‘* Fantasia,’’ was trans- 
lated, after a fashion, into English, and, if 
I mistake But 
Sigenora Serao cannot be judged by a single 
book. She half a that 
deserve to be widely known, and now that 
the 


£o0on 


not, met with a fair sale. 


has written dozen 


French have discovered her there will 


be a demand for her works. Some 


enterprising American publisher could not 
to 


* Adventures 


better good transla- 
of 


and keep it ready for publication 


do than secure a 


tion of the Riccardo 
Joanna,” 
when the 


nel and reaches America. 


Serao “‘ boom ”’ crosses the Chan- 


** 
. 


Prof 
to prove that the bicycle is responsible for 
an increase of crime. He is 
a cyclist. If he he 
of the assertions that 
he would mention facts which he ignores. 
We all know fruitful 
profanity, 


Lombroso has published an 
evidently not 


were would not make 


some he makes, and 
that the bicycle is a 


source of and doubtless it will 


continue to be such until an absolutely un- 
puncturable tire is invented. 

Also we that the bicycle to 
dull for the of 
people who get in the way of our machines 
The 


pedestrian 


know tends 


our sympathy sufferings 


and are more or less injured thereby. 


man who drives a trap over a 


invariably stops to see what harm he has 


done, and to help, if possible, the injured 


person, but the cyclist who knocks down a 
pedestrian usually rides on at a rapid pace 
in order to avoid an unpleasant interview 
with a policeman. In these ways the bicy- 


unquestionably exercises an influence 


and Prof. 
with 


cle 
Lombroso might have 
this of 


He has preferred, however, to at- 


for evil, 


dwelt reason on branch his 


subject. 
tempt to prove that the bicycle leads peo- 
ple 
der. 


into such crimes as robbery and mur- 


Lombroso is an amusing person, 
it 
{s a waste of time to read him as a scien- 
tific 
fits his 
ple, 
Italian Socialists 
Crispi. As he hated him Lombroso decided 
that Crispi was a criminal of the most in- 
famous Then he formulated the 
theory that all men who resembled Crisp! 
criminals. This 


typical criminal 


viewed as an unconscious humorist, but 
person. He forms a theory first and 
facts to it afterward. For exam- 
some he, like most other 


years ago, 


and Anarchists, hated 


sort. 
{n features must also be 
method of discovering a 
face was eminently characteristic of Lom- 
broso, but it could hardly be called a scien- 
tific method. It is probable that Lombroso 
has at some time attempted to ride the 
bicycle and met with a severe fall. He 
then mind that the bicycle 
was an infamous machine, and that it fos- 


made up his 
tered crime and misdemeanor. Lombroso’s 
method is a handy one, especially for con- 
troversial or political use, but why dignify 
it with the name of science? 

*,° 

We are to have two new weeklies. One 
of these is to be called The Pilot, and it is 
to be sold for 6d. It is presumed that it 
will be of the general character of The 
Spectator and The Saturday Review, and 
it will probably be very at the 
start. But while London has seen not pre- 
cisely ‘' four-and-twenty " of The 
Spectator, it has certainly a good 
many weekly papers that came to speedy 
grief in the effort to rival that admirable 
paper. Whether The Pilot will prove suc- 
cessful or whether, like its predecessors, 
it will disappear after a brief existence re- 
mains to be seen, 

The other new weekly is apparently in- 
tended to rival The Outlook. The latter ex- 
cellent and successful paper struck out a 
line of its own, and moreover offered itself 
for 3d. a number, instead of 6d. The Lon- 
doner, as the newest of the weeklies is to 
be called, will be sold for 2d., and it may 
possibly be as successful at that price as 
The Outlook has been at 34. There must 
be many people in these days of war and 
retrenchment who will pay 24. or.3d. for a 
paper, but would feel unable to pay 6d. for 
one. The Londoner's chance of success lies 
in its price—assuming, of course, that it 
will be well written and well edited. It is 
true that a penny weekly of a high literary 
character failed to make a living last year, 
but then it happened to be a particularly 
dull and uninteresting paper, and it would 
have been a failure at any price, even, in- 
deed, if it had been given away with a 
pound of tea. 


readable 


rivals 


seen 


Mr. Kipling has been compelled to publish 
his new volume “ From Sea to Sea” for 
reasons which he has duly set forth, and 
which seem to be quite sufficient. It is a 
pity that a man cannot have the right to 
choose which of his early writings he will 
issue In book form, and which he will per- 
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mit to fall into merited oblivion In 
present instance there is undoubtedly much 


in the new Kipling volume which its author 


| would have preferred to leave in decent for- 


| getfulness. 


| else 


; Cape 


| chor Song ”"’ 


| dumped 


} meet, 
| peychical problems almost tog great for us 


} set us thinking. 
article | 





| Reverend 


On the other hand, there is so 
much that is distinctly Kipling and nobody 
that 


gratulated on its appearance. 


the public is certainly to be con- 


During Mr. Kipling’s recent voyage to the 
of the is well 


known in the musical world, set his “ An- 
to music, and it was sung by 
all on board with great delight. Let 
hope that in this instance Mr. Kipling has 
been more tortunate than he was with the 
setting which Sir Arthur Sullivan gave to 
“The Absent-Minded Beggar."’ Anything 


one passengers, who 


more commonplace and banai than the al- | 
Sullivan | 


Arthur 
can hardly 
ALDEN. 


which Sir 
Kipling’s verses 
L. 


music 
upon 
be Imagined. Ww. 


leged 


Dr. Mitchell’s “ Quack.”* 


Sometimes it happens that we take up a 


} book in the expectation of spending a few 


of pleasant reading—nothing more. 
however, when in- 
of adventure or 
we had hoped to 


confronted with 


hours 
Great 


stead 


is our surprise, 
of the clever tale 
story with which 
we find ourselves 


love 


nature to 
with Dr. 


with—certainly of a 
This is the case 
Mitchell's ‘‘ Autobiography of a 
only in addition to the questions which in- 
evitably after reading the book we 


to grapple 


arise 


| still have the tale of adventure admirably 
| told, 


With the memory of Hugh Wynne's win- 
ning grace, his courage, his honesty, 
his unselfishness before our mental vision, 
it is with something like horror that we 
turn our eyes upon the clever rogue Dr. 
Mitchell's graphic pen has created for us. 
The book unconsciously calls to our mind 
that other wonderful illustration of 
depth to which a human soul can 
“The Damnation Theron Ware 
here at once the likeness ends, for the 
Theron in no way like the 
rascal who writes his story on his death- 
bed Boston hospital. In the 


of "—but 


is 


ina one 


| see a man whose original impulses point- 


ed toward the good; whose “ spirit 
willing,’’ but, alas, whose flesh was 
in the hands of stronger natures than his 


own. On the contrary, the Quack of Dr. 


Mitchell's creation is a strong force in him- | 
self, born without any particular sense of 


morality of a mother who “ was a lady,"’ 
but a father who was 
From the mother Ezra Sandcraft believes 
he inherits his excellent manners and gen- 
eral gentlemanly airs, from his father 
probably his shrewdness; for the 
no small pride. His easy justification of 
his acts, his cheerful conclusion 
balance of humanity is no better than him- 
self, and his final quiet summing up of it 


all in “A fellow has got himself to think | 
about and that's enough" show the man- | 


ner of man with whom we have to deal. 
Educated at a medical school, he calmly 
anneunces that he “squeezed through’”’ 
and that this manner of graduating is not 
unusual, Where legitimate practice brings 
but small remuneration he unhesitatingly 
adopts other methods; from medicine it is 
but a short step to faith cure; thence to 
spirit communing, and so down, down, 
down the scale, until, with equal cheerful- 
ness, he has sounded all the stages of 
quackery. 

The shams and follies of the life of a 
common adventurer are shown with star- 
tling vividness. We find ourselves sudden- 
ly introduced to many of the “ tricks of the 


trade '’ and forcibly realize how easy it is | 


to “roll down hill.’ The story is told nei- 
ther in the spirit of contrition nor as a 
warning, but merely as the whim of a sick 
man tired of “‘ reading and whittling’’ and 
seeking some new amusement. 

Of the other story in the book, “ The 
Case of George Dedlow,”’ we can say but 
little. The first portion with its revolting 
descriptions of amputations and suffering, 
with its sickening minutiae and details, is 
more fitted for a medical journal than as 
literature for the light-hearted men and 
women in whose hands the book will prob- 
ably fall. The rest of the tale will un- 
doubtedly be seized upon with avidity by 
spiritualists as a confirmation of their be- 


liefs and professions. 


{7th Century English Plays. 

An extremely important book for all 
who are interested in the history of the 
English stage and in early dramatie lit- 
erature is the list of English plays written 
before 1643 and printed before the end of 
that century, which has just been issued 
by the Bibliographical Society for distri- 
bution to its members. The present book, 
like all the issues of the Bibliographical 
Society has been very carefully prepared, 
full and accurate transcriptions of all titles 
being given, the descriptions in most cases 
having been compared with the original 
issues. 

The list was to include only those plays 
known to have been written before the 
closing of the theatres in 1642 and printed 
before 1700, but, for convenience, all works 
of authors known to have written plays 
previous to that date, whether or not now 
in existence, have been added to the list. 
But reprints of plays by the more popular 
writers, as, for instance, Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, 
were so numerous toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, and at the same time 
so unimportant, that it has been thought 
unnecessary to include them. In the case 
of Shakespeare all editions of separate 
plays printed after the appearance in 1664 
of the Third Folio, which contains the ad- 
ditional plays, have been excluded, as well 
as all of Beaumont and Fletcher's, which 
were reissued after the appearance of the 
complete folio edition of 1679. Ben Jon- 
son’s plays, with the exception of “ The 
New Sun,” were.all included in the folio 
two-volume edition, the second volume of 
which appared in 1640; the play above 
mentioned not appearing in a collected edi- 
*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. By 


Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell, 16mo, Illustrated. The 
Century Company. $1.25, 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. 
NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


By W. H. Fircuett, author of “Deeds That Won the Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,” 


etc. 


INustrated, 4 vols. 


Crown 8vo, $8.00. 


“*How England Saved Europe’ is a capital performance, calculated to thrill the 


most indifferent reader. . . 


Mr. Fitchett is a teller of war tales pure and simple, and 


as such he has many virtues; he has color, picturesqueness, fervor, conciseness and 


rapidity. 
be equally spirited and readable. 


There is nota dull page in these three volumes, and the fourth will, of course, 
With the index that we may expect in the concluding 


volume, and with the excellent illustrations provided for the work, it is beyond question 
that ‘ How England Saved Europe’ will secure the wide circulation that it deserves.” — 


New York Tribune. 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 


With etched portrait. 


12mo, $2.00. 


A brilliant work, by the author of “ Mezzotints in Modern Music,” portraying The 
Man with extraordinary vividness, and presenting an exhaustive, critical and descr iptive 
analysis of His Muste with insight and authority. 


THE RHYMER, 


Second Edition. 


By ALLAN MCAULAY. 


12mo, $1. 50. 


A moving romance of Edinburgh and Scotch rural life of which the poet Burns is 


the central figure. 


His character is portrayed with vivid touches which throw into 


Sharp relief both the nobility and weakness of his complex nature, and the sub 


Sidiary personages are drawn with equal sureness. 


The drama in which they move is 


not less noteworthy for the intensity of the romantic interest than for its remarkably 


reproduced historical and local color. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE 


By HARRISON ROBERTSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


A story of the South, with two heroes, 
whose relative social rank is indicated in 
the title, and a hero‘ne who is wooed by 
each of them. An ingenious plot that 
holds the interest from the start, deals 
with the career of these men as soldier and 
citizen, as well as with their rivalry for 
the favor of the heroine. 


BOYS AND MEN 


A Story of Life at Yale. 
BROOK (Yale ’93). 


“ An interesting, crisply written, and a’- 
together readable book. The author suc- 
ceeds admirably in provoking personal 
recollections . . . . It is an alto- 
gether creditable piece of work.”’—New 
York Herald. 


By RICHARD HOL- 
i2mo, §$1.25.. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY 


A Novel of the Middle West. By JAMES A. 
WICKERSHAM. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Entering into the spirit, dwelling 
thoughtfully on the aims and the works 
of the Willoughbys, noting their honest 
zeal and fervor, and the splendid charity 
of Enoch himself, the reader must find 
this book intensely interesting.” —Aoston 
Journal. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES 


By DopGE DASKAM. Second 


12mo, $1. 50. 


JOSEPHINE 
Edition. 


“ A series of ten short tales illustrative of 
several phases of life in an interesting and 
picturesque community. And a_ highly 
interesting and picturesque young person 
the Smith College girl as the author pre- 
sents her seems to be.’”’—New York Sun. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 


tion until 1692. The same rule applies to 
important writers, separate edi- 


less 


list, after the appearance of such plays in 
collected editions. 

The plan of the book also excludes such 
plays as remained in manuscript after the 
end of the seventeenth century, as well as 
masques, pageants, triumphs, dialogues, or 
such unclassable productions as Day's 
“Parliament of Bees,’’ Heywood's “ Am- 
phica,”’ (a miniature pastoral drama;) 
D’Avenant’s ‘‘ Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru,’ and works of that character, which 
Mr. Greg hopes to deal with in a sepa- 
rate publication. 

The plays are arranged under authors, 
so far as this can be done with any degree 
of certainty, asterisks being prefixed to 
entries of editions which bear neither au- 
thor’s names nor initials. Under authors, 
collected editions are given first, followed 
by separate plays in the chronological or- 
der of the first dated editions. Plays 
which it has been found impossible to as- 
sign with any degree of certainty are list- 
ed under “Authors Unknown.” Mr. A. 
W. Pollard, the Secretary 
graphical Society, states in the introduc- 
tion that the plan of the list was so ar- 
ranged as to give all necessary informa- 
tion without unnecessary repetition. 

“Save in a very few cases, where a spe- 
cial note has been made of the fact, noth- 
ing has been omitted from titles of first 
editions, except mottoes and notes of orna- 
ments and devices. In the case of subse- 
quent editions whose titles differ from that 
of the first only in spelling or the use of 
capitals, the words ‘ another edition’ have 
been substituted for a repetition of the 
title. When the title of a later edition be- 
gins in the same way, but goes on differ- 
ently, the title is transcribed after the 
words ‘another edition,’ from the point at 
which it differs. Where the differences 
could not be satisfactorily shown in this 
way, the title has been reproduced in full. 
In the case of imprints, the following omis- 
sions have been made throughout; the place 
of printing, if London, (imprints without 
place of printing are, as a rule, given in 
full,) the words ‘printer’ or ‘imprinted 
by,’ and the address of the publisher and 
stationer being given. * * * Unless some 
size is mentioned the books are all in 
quarto. As the great majority of the edi- 
tions are in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, it wae thought convenient to add the 
museum press marks. Nothing was at- 
tempted in the way of collation or notes 
as to the writers of prefatory verses, the 
object being to make the list useful and 
interesting, without encroaching on a de- 
sign at which Mr. Greg (Walter Wilson 
Greg, Trinity College, Cambridge, the com- 
piler of the list,) has hinted “of one day 
producing a full bibliography of the Eng- 
lish drama up to the closing of the theatres 
during the civil war.”’ 

The book, a volume of nearly two hun- 
dred pages, is most attractively printed, 
and contains artistic head and tail pieces. 
Following the lists of plays will be found 
two well-made indexes, one of authors and 
a second and much fuller one of plays, the 
name of each play being followed by its 
author’s name and the date of its appear- 
ance, Where no date is given, the play in 
question forms part of a collected edition. 

The entire work is so well done, and 
would prove so interesting to many who 
are not members of the society, that it 


of the Biblio- | 





its issue should be so 
only does the society 
contain many individual members drawn 
from the ranks of American collectors, but 
in its membership will be found many of the 
most important of our libraries, including 
the New York Public Library, the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, the Grolier Club, 
and Pratt Institute, where, doubtless, those 
who are especially interested in the subject 
could obtain access to a copy. 


seems a great pity 
restricted. But not 


Stories by Mr. MacManus.* 


Has anybody ever adequately the 
praises of the little book? How comfortably 
it fits the hand. How it appeals to the odd 
minutes of leisure, the times of expectancy, 
when great events as dinner or the 
postman are impending. How cunningly 
it the pocket, sets forth for 
the day's work. What a companion it is 
for sofa or hammock on a drowsy Sum- 
mer afternoon. How gently it falls from 
the relaxed fingers. How softly and forgiv- 
ingly it glides to the floor, forbearing to 
startle the recreant reader with that angry 
and insulted bang that a more weighty vol- 
ume is sure to give. Blessed be he who in- 
vented the little book. And when the little 
book is a book of fascinating little stories, 
its beguilement not to be We 
think we have time for just one, and the 
* just leads to another, and that to 
yet another, until, lo, we refuse to etir until 
we have reached the very last page! Sucha 
book is “‘ The Bewitched Fiddle,"’ a collec- 
tion of Irish tales that seem to tell them- 
selves, reminding one of the tunes that a 
skilled musician sometimes idly plucks 
with the lightest and deftest touch from 
the instrument of which he is a master. 
The author's “ Apologia for his merry 
mood.is such a daintily beautiful bit of 
writing that one is fain to beg of him an 
English book as well an an Irish one. 

The ten stories offer a variety of charm 
“Ihe Bewitched Fiddle,"’ ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Dark Pathrick,"" and ‘The Three Master 
Tradesmen,’ belong to old-time folklore. 
“Why Myles Maguire Melted" shows the 
hold Ould Ireland and St. Pathrick's Day 
have upon the heart of even a Scrooge 
among Irishmen. * Pathrick’s Proxy,” 
“Corney Clery’s Balance,’ “ The Staff of 
the ‘ Universe. and ‘‘Condy Sheeran’s 
Courtin’” are delightful bits of realism, 
full of the Irishman’s whimsical humor. 
“ Billy Lappin's Search for a Fortune” is 
built upon an ancient superstition, and is 
an Irish variant of the German myth of the 
search for the blueflower. Among the gen- 
tle merriment and a wisdom of the 
rest, “The Cadger Boy’s Last Journey " 
touches the note of pathos, tugs at our 
heartstrings, and fs not to be read without 
the tribute of a tear. 

We hope that Mr. MacManus will many 
a time, for our behoof, dip his “ little pail ”’ 
into the wellspring of merriment, gushing 
perennially in his Donegal. It is good to 
see the sunny spirit possessing “the way- 
ward Celtic soul,”’ the spirit that has borne 
it bravely and blithely through centuries 
of poverty and oppression. Good, too, it is 
to have glimpses of that family love that 
is the peculiar glory of the Irish people and 
that causes the hearts of thousands of the 
exiles of Erin to turn to her humblest cab- 
ins as to holy ground. 


sung 


such 


woos as one 


is resisted. 


one” 


"THE BEWITCHED FIDDLE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Seumas MacManus, New York: 
The Doubleday & McClure Company. 75 centa, 
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SIXTY MILLIONS FOR EDUCATION. 


That is an amazing showing which Is 
made detail on another page, and 
which we owe to the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers of Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 
Over sixty million dollars were given, 
during the year 1899, to American instli- 
tutions of public instruction in one kind 
and another. This is an American record 
for such contributions. Being so, it is of 
course a world’s record. In no other 
country in the world has such a full 
stream of private bounty ever flowed into 
the humane institutions of the land. 
Doubtless this is the richest country in 
the world. But it is also the most pub- 
lic spirited, We need not fear a com- 
parison of its gifts for education with 


in 


any other people, upor the basis of popu- 
lation, upon the basis of wealth, upon 
any basis of comparison that can be sug- 
gested. What Prof. Goldwin Smith said, 
a good many years ago, is far more con- 
spicuously true now than it was then. 
In Englard the ambition of a successful 
man is to found a family. “In America 
he still aspires to found an institution.” 


Compare the figures of the private 
munificence of this country with those 
of the private munificence and the Gov- 
ernment endowments for similar pur- 
poses taken together of other lands. It 
is not easy to get at these, but what in- 
dications we can gather go to show that 
‘American institutions of culture receive 
more from free gifts than those of any 
European country from all sources. 

It might be expected that the majority 
of gifts, the majority in amount as well 
as in number, would come in the way of 
bequests rather than in the way of gifts 
by the living. The latter in most cases 
{indicate a more sincere sympathy with 
the cause they sustain, and are more val- 
uable as a sign of public spirit. ‘ Ad- 
till death,” 
and goes on to say that 
another’s 


journ not thy benefactions 
says Lord Bacon; 
is liberal of 


But it happens 


he who does so 
rather than of his own, 
that the largest and most striking of the 
gifts of 1899 come from men and women 
They will 


greatest 


who are still living and active. 
have what should be one of the 
as it is of the 
life, that of directing 
cence and seeing it accomplish the object 


one purest pleasures in 


their own benefi- 


they have proposed to themselves. 


While the gifts from the 


greatest fortunes, 


greatest are 


it is equally astonish- 
the 


magnitude of the gifts that are 


ing and gratifying to note number 
and the 


accompanied by unknown names, in ad- 
where a modest 
Prof. John Fiske s: 
robber of 


his winnings to build a 


dition to those anonym- 
ity has 
that 
Middle 


shrine 


prevailed, Lys 
whereas the 
Ages left 
for the 


baron the 


Virgin, his modern suc- 


to library. 
list 


desirableness 


found a 
be 
the 


cessor devotes his 


Very likely there may among the 


benefactions in which 


the envy of great possessions 


to the mind of the benefac- 


of placating 
was present 
tor. But such a use of riches does and 
should accomplish its purpose of abating 
And throughout the long list there 


and noble 


envy. 
are evidences of high purposes, 
the of 
than one found 
back to the 
bled the 
of contributing to the 
of the United States. 


the world better 
the purpose of 
the 


giter to accumulate, 


leaving 
it, 


purpose 
giving 
public what public ena- 
the purpose 
honor and welfare 
Such a list as this 
is one of the most convincing documents 
that of the extent 


the intensity of American patriotism. 


could be drawn and 


OPERA BOOKS AS LITERATURE. 


Some remarks in this journal on the 


reading of plays suggest the 
people 


ly called libretti. 


note 
do not read opera books, 
Viewed as an 
uct, the opera Is undoubtedly a form of 
the poetic drama. No 


one can 








that | 
common- | 


art prod- | 


witness 


performances of some of the recent music 


dramas without this 
Nevertheless the libretto is not now, 


recognizing fact 


and | 
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seems unlikely to become, a work that is 
read for the pleasure cr the aesthetic 
profit of the reader. It is read, when it 
is read at all, which it too often is not, 
merely for the purpose of informing the 
reader what the opera is about, That this 
fs the case is not astonishing. Most of 
the opera books have no literary quality. 
But why should they not, since the opera 
is intended from its very nature to be 
poetic drama? 

Let the reader, if he has leisure, take 
up the books of some of the older operas 
which delighted his father, and read 
them with a view to discovering whether 
there is any literary art in them. What 
a sorry exhibition the books of such 
works as “Lucia” and “ Semiramide” 
would make in the presence of such a 
test! Yet the subjects are both capable of 
poetic treatment, and the former was, in- 
deed, borrowed from a work which has a 
recognized place as a piece of literary 
art. One of the reasons why the more 
recent lyric dramas are superior in fact 
as well as in effect to the older ones is 
to be found in the higher poetic qualities 
of their libretti. In the field of Italian 
opera much of the improvement is due 
to the admirable labors of Arrigo Boito, 

He wrote the libretti of his own “ Mefis- 
‘tofele” and of Verdi's “Otello” and 
“ Falstaff.’ In writing the first he en- 
deavored to reproduce more faithfully 
than the librettists of Gounod’s “ Faust’’ 
had the poetic spirit of the masterpiece of 
Goethe. When he came to the prepara- 
tion of the books of the Verdi operas he 
realized that he could not do better than 
to translate as literally as possible the 
text of Shakespeare. The flexibility of 
the musical rhythms employed in modern 
opera composition made this plan feasi- 
ble, and the reader of the books of these 
Verdi works will find that when the Ital- 
ian is literally translated the English re- 
sult comes very close to the Shakespear- 
ian original. This, of course, insures a 
text of a high literary quality. 


This literary quality does not in any 
interfere with the freedom of the 
composer. Indeed, there is not a more 
effective passage in “ Falstaff” than the 
setting of Sir John’s comically philosoph- 
ic speech about honor. a further 
demonstration of the excellence of liter- 
opera let 


way 


For 
ary verse joined to music in 
the reader examine the works of Gilbert 
The text of Mr. Gilbert 
literary kind, 
and it is married to the music of Sir Ar- 
thur in a beautiful If 
the reader of THe SatuRDAY REVIEW de- 
sires a genuine literary treat, let him 
read the libretti of these charming oper- 


and Sullivan. 
is of the most delicious 


Sullivan union, 


ettas. 


GROWTH OF ARTISTIC TASTE. 


There is actually a prospect that some 
of the unsightly sculpture which disfig- 
ures the parks of New York may be re- 


moved, and its place taken by things of 
value 


better 


some perceptible artistic 
ty, 
the space of another 


for 
to 


still, 
left 


or, What might be 


generation 


For it is doubtful if the 
New York 
wants or 


dener entirely. 


public taste is quite ripe in 


as yet to decide just what it 


what best represents the spirit of the city | 


or the vast country of which that city is 


the metropolis in the plastic art. 
Very little 


generation has been distinctively 


American sculpture in this 
Ameri- 
of 


world 


undoubtedly have 
the 


can. But we some 


the most gifted sculptors in 


rational points 


of their 


several 
the 


and there are 
relation 


of the 


view concerning 
work to the development 
Many worthy 
lieve that sculpture is not only a desira- 
ble 
of Central Park, and that, 


but an essential factor in the scheme 


historic eyesores tolerated by our parents 
their places should be taken 
The 
the 


are removed, 
works. matter 


that 


by other sculptured 
for 
for the 

Apart from the benefit it will bring, it 


congratulation is prospect 


removal seems so bright, 


proof of the 
field 


way, 


is gratifying as a conclusive 
growth of 
Moore, 
that 
arts is far behind that 
is the 


distinet taste in one of 


art. George in his hasty 


conjectures contemporary taste in 


the fine in litera- 
but probably the reverse case, 


of 
and they 


ture, 


Books are cheap and there are 
them. 


form 


many 
Newspapers are cheaper, 


the staple of literary provender in 


England as well as in the United States. 
There has been a very perceptible growth 


of literary cultivation in both countries 


| the 
| linked 
the adorning skill of the landscape gar- | 


of | 


Nation. | 


and cultivated persons be- 


when the now | 


| of 


| thing in the “* 


diverting reading of it, 





| ** Vanity 
and beau- 


buzzing in the glass: 


clear 


ret ee eee ay ee coe ie cae oa emer hee reeamen woah nanan eo Mane a generation, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if it has kept pace with the 
growth of appreciation for the best, or 
some sensible approximate to the best, in 
the fine arts, 

Good pictures have large intrinsic val- 
ues. and is it not natural that, in an age 
so largely dominated by the commercial 
spirit, the comprehension of the money 
value of an object should lead to some 
sort of intelligible comprehension of its 
artistic value, too? The growth ofthat 
comprehension entails some sort of an 
understanding of art. Perhaps not the 
multitude at large, but a very large pro- 
portion of those who have enjoyed more 
than the ccmmonest educational advan- 
tages, have lately come to know some- 
thing their ancestors did not know about 
painting and sculpture. How else is one 
to account for this very uprising, so long 
deferred, against the images in our big 
pleasure ground? Away back in the six- 
ties and geventies cultivated folks shud- 
dered as each new abomination was put 
in the place amid joyful demonstrations. 
But the shuddering did no sort of good, 


THE DREAM AND THE FACT. 


Mr. George Moore has got hold of the 
clew-line that leads down the labyrinth 
of the ages, and his grip is firm and con- 
fident. It is the dream, not the circum- 
stance, that gives deathless fame to an 
author and his book. The visions that 
poets have of the eternal, dateless com- 
pelling passions, and the symbols of 
these great forces which they make the 
subject of their lofty verse—these live 
on through the centuries and hold the 
enduring favor of the world that reads. 


The novels, and, more especially, Eng- 


lish novels, be they novels of passion and | 


or of man- 
or ‘superior 


instinct, like ‘Tom Jones,” 
mers, like “ Vanity Fair,” 
modern fiction,” that simply packs in the 
facts like sardines in a box, but without 
the oil of comment or delineation, all 
these must perish with their generation, 
since the rovel which takes manners and 
its subject matter ‘“ cannot 
which it de- 


custome rv 


outlast the social aspect 


scribes.”’ 


So Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, 


Wordsworth will endure long after the | 


British Empire has been forgotten, but | 
from, Field- | 


the prose-writing novelists, 
to Mr. 
as the grass. 


ing Moere himself, have their 


days 


Characteristics 
of English Fietion,” in the April North 
American Review. It will be objected at 
that what Mr. 


in his article on “ Some 


once 
at all new. 
not say his undisputed things 


Not at all. 


he does 


: \ 

in a solemn way. He makes 
grams at will, and his epigrams have the 
He 


and as 


ring of false metal. has 
a poor opinion of Thackeray, 
Fair,” the “ 
in the placing of the characters, 
the 


Thackeray 


customary 
for 
merit is in the de- 
sign, in 


ingenuity with which are 


together.”’ 


parts 
was not 
much of a writer 


difficult 


a satirist, not 
It 
merits 


Du 


much of 


anyway. would be to show 


that 
of Leech 
trouble 


his * are greater than those 


or Maurier.” One 
is that 
flected in this book is and 
Take 


“We see 


at trivial 


Sharp, 


once 
for 
fly 


of the workings of 


commonplace.” Becky 


instance. her merely as a 


her mind we know nothing.’ 


Surprise first, then amusement, are the 


emotions excited by this observation 
But Mr. Moore off ill 
judgment is turned back on itself. 


the 


when his 
He 


‘lliad 


comes 
is 


g00d enough to say that is 


a great book, because, among other 


** Helen is 
of 


sons, a symbol of man’s con- 


stant 


all, 


pursuit beauty.” 
of 


mind? 


But, bless us 
the 
It 
symbolism of Helen 
Mr. Moors be the 
lliad.”” He 


own way: 


what do we know workings 


the fair Helen's 
the 


to 


that should ap- 


pear to important 


shall tell 


it in his 


On a former occasion, when 
tant literary question wae b debated 
in the press, I remember that Mr. Quiller 
Couch, to my surprise ghutie ng zed me to 
point to a moral idea of the “ Tliad.” At 
the moment I wus weary of the argument 
and too indolent to answer him But, sure- 
ly Helen {is a symbo! of man's constant 
pursuit of beauty, and that Homer was 
uware f the symbolism of his tale can 
nardly doubted. Why else should 
have made the td men sav when Helen 
parses them: “ After ail, she was worth 
it.’ They are not the words, but I re- 
member a scene when a number of old men 
grouped on the wal! Helen passing 
and in a phrase equivalent to that whieh | 
have marked by inverted commas make 
the symbolism oi the epic. And {t is 


oe impor 


be 


to see 


and | 


| delight. 


All this Mr. Moore gives to the world | 
| book of fine essays, 


Moore says, is not | 


That is a valid objection, but | 
| There is 





for he coins epi- | 


great | 
3 | fectly 
“the quality of mind re- | 


seems odd 


| have we 


about | 


he | 


sthis symbolism which makes the “ Iliad’ 
the story of all human life; divest the story 
of its moral idea, and it will be the story 
for the Greeks alone, for beautiful verses 
written about a merely romantic episode 
are never immortal verses; the verbal 
felicities in little literature are as numer- 
ous as those in great literature, and by 
felicities of dicton it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. 


When Mr. Moore talks about moral 
ideas he does not mean the same thing 
that would be meant by a member of the 
Society the Suppression of Vice. 
Helen's conduct was, of course, highly 
immoral that point of vtew. Yet 
every reader of the “Iliad” doubtless 
imagines that she must have been a su- 
perb woman, But how much and how 
often of the Homer think 
Save as a fine piece of 
mechanism for getting the action started 
and the men a-fighting? 

The love of breaking each other’s heads 


for 


from 


do. readers 
about her at all, 


is with men a passion quite as old and 
as the love of 
In Iliad times it was the chief 
If Homer had joined the 
before his death and had 
called in all copies of his celebrated 
work to cut out the battle scenes and 
the tricks of the foxy Ulysses and the 
other parts having nothing to do with 
love and the pursuit of beauty; no con- 
troversy would ever have arisen between 
Mr. George Moore and Mr. Quiller-Couch 
about the symbolism or any other feat- 


well-nigh as universal 
woman. 
end of man. 


Peace Society 


ure of his writings. 


MEANINGLESS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It is sometimes hard to decide 
ent day 


at the pres- 
whether 
that a volume 
in an illustrated edition. 
really 


we are glad or sorry to 


hear favorite is to appear 
When illustrations 
supplement book's 
story they are invaluable, as, 
in Du Maurier’s books, 
hard to decide 


convey 


translate or a 


for instance, 
it is always 
pictures or text 
the 
But it would not take 
long to count up the books of the last dec- 


where 
whether the 
their artist-author’s meaning 
more thoroughly. 


ade where such illustrations are of great in- 
terest. One strong, well-written novel of 
the absolutely weakened 
by its illustrations—mere caricatures—which 


present season is 


might seem to indicate that in the direction 


lie a new field 
clever publisher fully to develop. 


of such illustrations might 
for some 
good illustrators is shown 


That we have 


by the fine work appearing from month to 
We do not wish 


impression that books are 


month in our magazines. 
to convey the al- 

ways spoiled by the addition of pictures, for 
indeed a well-illustrated 


But 


book is always a 


in reading a good novel, a 


or equally strong 
the author's 

a vivid mental pict- 
shock to turn a 


confronted an utterly 


an 
book of 
words have 
it 


any character, when 
brought up 
is surely a 
to be 


or 


ure, great 


page only by 
illustration. 


another class of book illustration 


commonplace meaningless 


which we sometimes find being advertised 


as book decorations, which are usually only 


drawbacks to the charm of the text. 


It is perhaps largely due to the fact that 


so many of our bock illustrations are mean- 
failures from 
must be 


illustrators 


of them < 
It 
that 


ingless that many ire 


an artistic standpoint ac- 


knowledged, howe 
have 
difficulti 


drawings w 


ver, cur 
t certain mechanical 


their 


to contend again 


in the treproduction of 


hich seem difficult to over 
ill 


particular book 


‘ome. 
lrawings 
of 


per- 


Have we not seen the original 


for shown in one 


the 


ome 


emallee gallerie ind come away 
and delicacy 
d to add 


posses- 


charmed with the spirit 


the artist’s work, resoly 


of 
the 
ions 


firmly 
cherished 
book's 
lo 


of color, 
be 


volume to our most 


only .to find the illustration§$, 


is actually printed, have t most of their 


which is 


black 


delicacy, this impression 


so marked a characteristic of the 
ym- 


feel 


s wilh the 


ind white o that we turn from the 


pleted volume in disappointment, and 


quite itisfied to content ourselve 


old picture! edition we already posse 


We wonder, 


j really the 


rea- | 


modern photo-re luctive processe 


pro 


whether the old wood engravings of 


century or les we 
rake, for instance, 


llustrators, ineclue 


re not far preferable 


what may be 


1860 iing some 


What 


group ot 


of the artists of the 1857 Tennyson. 
} 


show » good? Or, 


now 
Week 


over the page » old Once a in 


which publicatik so many ven afterward 


well known as arti irst made their repu- 
white 


ions in black 


ind mong the men 
who made hat maga 
id Du Maurier 
Holma Hunt 


to whik t may be added the 


be tour 
tler, Burne- 
h li name 
of Fred Walker, 

tz Pp 


of Philip 


Whose beautiful illustra- 


t 
ularly the one 
ehurch, 
on by 
all 
iwing of Philip in 
be in keep- 
description of 


lip, 
and th little sister in 


have been igly commented 


Mrs 
the 


Ritchie *e most delightful of 
lis dl 
ould 


ing with Thackeray’s own 


blocks 


Nothir 


wood 


hurch." more 





Philip and all the trend of the story. Mr. 
Walker has simply translated with his pen- 
cil Thackeray's Own words: 


And next Sunday he and a trim little sis- 
ter and two children went to an old church 
in Queen Square, Blcomsbury, which was 
fashionable in the reign of Queen Anne, 
when Richard Steele kept house, and did 
not pay rent, hard by. And when the 
clergyman in the thanksgiving particular- 
ized those who desired now to offer up 
their praises and thanksgiving for late 
mercies vouchsafed to them, once more 
Philip Firmin said ‘*‘ Amen,” his knees 
and with all his heart. 


on 
Thackeray to 
Walker in 
the 
desired by 


this 


1 note which shows how careful 


suggested subject 


what he 
to the 


author was to point out just 


way of illustration, even 


ehureh he had 


| and 


in mind, and how carefully | 


these details were observed the reader may | 


gather for himself: “ Philip, the 
the 


little sister, 


and two children their prayers 


not Gothie. 


saying 
in an old-fashioned church pew 
church is the 
Bloomsbury, if you are curious to be exact 
The ‘Pro 

The work of one or two other men helped 
to make Week the 
it certainly was; as, 
Boyd 
to 
but 


The one in Queen Square, 


motto, Concessis Beneficiis.’ ” 


Once a artistic success 


for instance, 
Sandys and Houghton, who are not 
well 
first 


added 


so known us generally as those 


mentioned, whose illustrations 


greatly to the beauty of the maga- 
zine. 
Another of 


in 


ful 
small 


illustra- 

vol- 
Will- 
illustrations, 


instance suc 


is to be found 


of 


tions various 


umes poems, not 
but 
the 


in every 


written 
the 
and 
phe 
successful 


of 


only by 


iam Linton, he drew 


cut them on wood, in some cases 


printed them, ase which work 


of 


he seemed equally notably so 


perhaps, in his “* Claribel"’ 1805. 


It would certainly seem necessary 
that 
thoroughly acquainted witl 


to 


artistic 
be 
th: 


der's 


euccess an illustrator 
and care for 
he illustrate. 

the Rubaiyat 
to the fact that 


book had long been a favorite subject with 


is about 


work 


drawings for owe 


much of their charm 
in view 
to 


the artist, 
fact that 
the quatrains, 


who for years kept 


he hoped some day illustrate 

When we find ourselves as we read a book 
or see or hear references to it calling up a 
mental picture of one of its characters, not 
entirely from its author's words, but 
filustrator translated 
be such illustrations 
For instance, is it not Hugh 
Miss Matty well as Mrs. Gaskell’s that 


we think of when “ 


has them, we may 


sure are successful. 
Thomson's 
as 


Cranford’ is mentioned 


} mens of whatever is most 


NEW YORK, 


trations, or none at all, is one 
would be wise for both publishers and au- 
thors to think over and profit by. 


OBLIGATIONS TO THE GROLIER 
CLUB. 

Elsewhere in this issue of THE SATURDAY 

Review is printed a notice of the new vol- 

Grolier 


Club “ Transactions,” 
attention the 
growth which this club has made in its re- 


ume of 


is called to gratifying 
sources and influences within a few years. 
It is doubtful if people in general thorough- 
ly recognize their indebtedness to this club, 
of New York's 


amateurs, but 


an association not only 


wealthiest collectors and 
also of its masters of handicraft, its book- 
of all 


who not only recognize the perfection 


sellers, artists, writers, and men 


sorts, 


of artistic detail in bookmaking and in all 


the allied arts, but who, for var:ous reasons, | 


are able to gather together the best speci- 


suitable for exhi- 


| bition purposes. 


Frederick | 


| the 


| of 


, 


for | 


should | 
Ved- | 
this | 


the 


as its | 


or the same illustrator’s successful work in } 


* Pride 
Colline, 
that 

much 


Mr. 
of 


as 


and Prejudice '’~-the Bennets, 
fact, all 
book live 
Mr. 


their original creator. 


the characters 
for us 


and, in 
quite 


art 


delightful 

through Thomson's 
through that 
is much pleasanter to 
illustrations of 
pictures are either wholly or partially mean- 


as 
It 
successful 


of 


speak of 


than those books whose 


ingless, which latter class is regrettably 


much the larger. 


Illustrations are often, it would ‘seem, 


judging from resu!ts, so carelessly done that | 


they either at all 
actually controvert the author's words. 


matter, 


convey no meaning or 
It 
is a small perhaps, for cavil, but 
when @ writer distinctly tells us his charac- 
ters are seated it scarcely adds to our pleas- 
ure the find 
standing or walking about. 3ut far worse 
than 
grice 
or the manly dignity and charm of one of 
the men in the book, only to find the artist 
has given 
pecple, 


single 


in illustrator’s work to them 


this is it to picture to ourselves the 


and beauty of some favorite heroine, 


us commonplace, uninteresting 
whom it 
for 
the 


so engrossed, 


in is impossible to find a 


excuse interest; or even mere 


caricatures of individuals in whom we 
are 
Reproductions of actual objects, portraits, 
the like 
Nothing 
could be more pleasing than the work of, 
say, Herbert Railton, but when it comes to 
figure work, where the illustrators attempt 
tell a is it their 
story, the are 


most often offered? 


scenery, buildings, interiors, and 


are usually quite satisfactory. 


te story, often 


that 


not more 


and not author's, we 

That the fault does not lie in the printer 
of. the illustrations of course, 
proved by the fact that artists have always 
complained of the difficulty of getting their 


work properly reproduced 


alone is, 


Not a small part 
of the success of wood engraving lies in the 


ability of the engraver—a man, too, of 


whom much was expected, and little heard, 


Roseetti once going so far write 


verse to a wood engraver, imploring him: 


as to in 


“Oh, woodman, spare that block, 
Oh, cut not anywhere,” &c. 
Certainly the printers of those earlier 
days could not for a minute equal the work 
possible in 


of 


our own time, but the great 


triumphed over all 
obstacles by sheer force 


genius the artists 
of such genius. 
Their success was largely due to the fact 
Mat they were interested in the book or 
story which they were working, it 
being quite certain that interest in a vol- 
ume and in its characters will effectually 
prevent the meaningless illustrations which 
are so common in every season's output. 
We certainly possess good illustrators, if 
not men equal In rank to the 1860 group, so 


that we think a strong plea for good illus- 


upon 


| that 


| did 


|; ment 


| especially for this work. 


| them. 


| into system. 





| 
| 


The Winter 
kind the most educative influences 
this The 
recognize indebtedness 


in their 
afforded 
least 
the 


Grolier shows are 


in city. public should at 


its not only to 


wealth which makes these exhibitions 


but 


pos- 


far to the 


the 


sible, more public spirit 


which leads club members to undergo 


trouble and give the immense amount 
knowledge 


the 


time, and 


make 


personal patience, 


exhibitions suc- 
The 
are prepared in the first place for members, 
of 


required to the 


cesses they certainly are. exhibitions 


but fhey are benefit also to the public, 


generously admitted. It be 
if all this 
had 


nor publications 


who are must 


remembered that personal trouble 


and knowledge for, neither 


to be paid 


exhibitions would be pos- 
sible. 
said in recogni- 


the 


Tco much could hardly be 
of has 


of 


tion the influences which club 


on the artistic manufacture 
this had 


printed for its own members which serve as 


exerted 


books in country. It has books 


object lessons never to pe forgotten by eyes 


onee see them. In very notable de- 


gree it has led regular book publishers to 
print and bind their books better than they 
An instance of the club's 
enterprise found in the translation of 
‘“* Boceaccio’s Life of Dante,’’ with “TIn- 
the Portraits of 


Dante" by Prof. Carpenter, which has just 


formerly. 
is 


an 


troduction and a Note on 


been issued. It is the first complete trans- 
lation in any language. 
erary merit, it 
bookmaking—one of 
to the artistic 
gether. 

The 
riano, 


Apart from its lit- 


is a remarkable piece of 


the few books which, 
“hang to- 


use vernacular, 


the 
paper was 


old 
made 


is from mill at Fab- 


paper 


(where before 


SATURDAY, 


| 
| 


APRIL 7, 1900. 


which it | look, a clinching fist, a smarting cheek they 


turn their faces and applaud. A world 
things worthy of honorable pride are visible 
with theytail of the eye, but where the 
noise of a contest is, however far the scene, 
there the full gaze ig directed. It is well to 
admit this frankly, to confess that great as 
has been the progress along the gentle ways 


| of peace, we do not properly value the flow- 


| soldier or not having been at sea.” 


| field 


been in s¢ 


ers that spring up there. 
Long ago Dr. Johnson 
pompous way, that ‘“ Every 
meanly of himself for having 


declared, in his 
thinks 
been 2a 
Boswell 
Mans- 


said: 


man 
not 


meekly objected thought Lord 
did 3ut Johnson 
if Lord Mansfield were in a company 
general officers and Admirals who have 
‘rvice, he would shrink; he’d wish 
under the table. No, 


He 


not feel so. 


of 


Sir, 


to creep Sir; were 


| Socrates and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 


| Socrettes. 


| but 


| ure 


| or 


| literature fs 


| popularity 


both p 


to say 


and Socrates 
le 
laying his hand on 


sent in any 
‘ Follow 


company, 


and hear a ture in 
philosophy,’ and Charles, 
‘Follow me and dethrone a 
be ashamed to follow 


universal, 


me 


a sword, 
Czar,’ a 


to say 
man would 
Sir, the 
profession 


impression is 
of soldiers and sail 
dignity of danger. Mankind rever- 


got over frat ich is 


Sir, the 
has the 
ence those who have 


rs 


so general a weaknes 
It must 


for 


be something of that sort that ac- 
the attraction of war, for the 
of the tales of it Nations are 
men in multiple, and the kind of books that 
described reading the 
most of read. Those 
the are 
which 


counts 


a people are 
kind that 
books, too, 


and 


as are 
people 


which 


choice 


its 
sort written 
the John- 
son fancied, between philosophy and war, is 
that which presented by current litera- 
ture, or would be did not publishers do the 
choosing for us. It is though 
cious master of ceremonies stood b 
rates and Charles XII. * Ladies 
tlemen,"’ he would say, “ let me 
King.’’ Then, turning to Socrates, he would 


are 
published. So 


is 


as 
ide S 
and g 
present the 
lay his hand on the philosopher's shoulder 
and add, as kindly as he could, ‘‘ Old man, 
you would better go home to your scolding 
wife. Nobody will want to hear your lect- 
ure to-day."”” No doubt he would 
ilas! the rejected are 
ical Nor, happily, do 
have scolding wives. 
The minority that would care for the lect- 
grows. There may have been a time 
when there would have been none to choose 
it, were art, 
warless To-day there a few, 
and the masters of ceremonies allow some 
other announcements modestly to be made. 
3ut the stamp and the shout of the current 
war. 
As to this choice not representing the sum 


be right; 
not all philosoph- 


all the philosopher: 


though its subject or science, 


love are 


| of the century’s writing, there is no reason 


| progress of a hundred years. 


the | 


invention of type;) the headbands and ini- | 


black 
Italian 


careful studies 
of 


wrinkle) 


tials in and red are 


of early work, the cover parch- 
buckle 
of old 
the end papers, or linings, a faithful 


of a quaint Italian textile, fairly mate the 


(which does not or 


has the fine gold-brown “tint ivory; 
copy 


cover in design and color. Its frontispiece 


| is a new portrait of Dante from a miniature 


and it has a 
14%), 


duced, by permission of Dr. Lippmann, from 


in the Codex Riccardianus, 


large view of Florence before repro- 
the unique woodcut in the print department 
of the Berlin Museum 

The 


was cut 


greatest novelty is the type, which 
The model chosen 
of of Venice, 
as first shown by him in a book there print- 
ed in 1472. 


any eccentricities of design; yet it is round, 


was the type Franz Renner 


It is an old-style letter, without 


light, and eminently readable—purely 


why It should. The literature of any period 
the time. The records of the last year of ‘a 
century are the latest minutes only. They 
must not be held to report of the 
The audience 
would turn with delight Socrates had 
Charles grown weary and left the stage, 


make 


to 


Rabbi Wise’s Visit to Longfellow. 


| To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 


| of 


| took 


to the order of the De Vinne Press | 


Ital- | 


jan in all features, and in square opposition | 


to the black-faced style approved by recent 
This 


the graceful simplicity of the early 


reformers of typography. return to 


type wil! be found interesting by every book 
lover. 


toman | 


| They'd known 


AFTER SO MUCH WE STILL HAVE | 


WAR. 


The nineteenth century, which in the field 
of letters has much of progress 
along the gentle lines of peace, is 
with red war writ large on its damp pages. 
Think of the conquests of science that the 
hundred years have witnessed. Consider 
the delicate poetry that has been sung in 
Remember the progress in archae- 
ology, the buried worid, so old as to be new, 
which the century has found. teflect on 
the drawing of far countries close together, 
through annihilation of and time 
Picture the growth of philanthropy to gi- 
gantic proportions and the magshaling of it 
And yet the century 
with the old story of bloodshed, with 
old and the plainly shown joy of men 
of war. The Victorian era 


seeh S50 


closing 


space 


closes 
the 
in 


tales wears a 


| rich crown of literature, but the red jewel 


to it 


ceased 


which the last years add must soon 
lose lustre. It will have to gleam 
when the crown is put in the storehouse of 
ages and the jewels that one by one have 
fascinated can be impartially compared. 
What is the reason that the last year 
promises to fail so pitifully as summing the 
literature of the century? Perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the hundred years 


| collection 


books, 
| traordinary 


The death of the revered 
Rabbi Wise recalls a story he 


and beloved 
told long ago 
a visit made to the home of Longfellow 
the course of the conversation 
place, the Rabb related the legend 
from the Talmud of Sandolphin, the Angel 
of Prayer, which so impressed the poet that 
he made a note of it, and afterward 
it into those verses which may 
posterity with greater themes 
rabbi loved to talk of this visit, 
walks beneath the famous elms. 
New York, April 4, 1900. H 


A Bit of Good Luck. 


1898.—-To-day 

found Joseph 
middle of the 
He said he 
three and forty 


In 


wove 
pass 
The 

of 


his 
and 


W..M. 


May 4, 
water, I 
in the 
for trout. 
stream 
My Diary 
We met on Nature's stage 

And May had set the 
With bishop-caps standing in deli 
And violets blossoming over the 

While the brook ran full 
The waters rang your call 

With frolicsome a-twinkle 
and they 


fishing down the 

Jefferson on a big 

brook, casting the 
had fished this 
years ago.—Leal 


Swift- 
fly 


very 
Fr om 


scene 
ite ranks 
banks 


between, 


waves 


you as boy, knew you 
as man, 
wave as it merrily ran, 
Enter Rip Van Winkle ''! 
“The Tolling of Felix, 


by Henry Van Dyke. 


And every 
Cried, 
From 

Poems,"’ 


and 


Revolutionary Broadsides Sold. 


On Moray, April 2, Bangs & Co. 
of American almanacs, 
and Revolutionary 
&c., including many items of ex- 
rarity, among them the orig- 
inal rules for the Government of the United 
troops, with additions in the hand 
John Hancock. For the latter the sum 
of $205 was paid by George D. Smith. Other 


sold a 
prints, 


Colonial broadsides, 


States 


of 


| items of importance fetched these prices: 


| delphia, 


is that the nations have been drawn togeth- | 


er, so that each one knows at once the 
thought and will and deed of the others. 
And jealously, eagerly, hearUlessly, they eye 
one another. Wherever there is an 


| the greatest 
| ning of the Revolution in Virginia. 


angry | 


“A Declaration of War 
Eastern and Canada Indians,”’ Boston, 1745, 
$50. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“A Covenant for Reformation Assented 
to in Hatfield, Sept. 12, 1706,” one page folio, 
Boston, Bartholomew Green, 1709, $33 
Bought by Boston Public Library. 

“An Ordinance Ascertaining What Capt- 
Water Shall Be Lawful,” Phila- 
1781, one page, folio, $385. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

“An Association Signed by LEighty-nine 
Members of the House of Burgesses, the 
27th of May, 1774," one leaf, folio, $67.50. 
Jought by George D,. Smith. An item of 
rarity, referring to the begin- 


Against the 


ures on 


Kentucky Broadside—*In the House of 
Representatives, Noy. 10th, 1798," &c., four 


|complish its purpose. 


| pages, 


| ig a reflection of only the mind and spirit of | Smith 


| pointed 


| Means 


which 
| by Dodd, 


to | 
| leaf, 


| 20th 


rock | 


and 


| each 


| an item of super 


} and 


Other | 


| lish, and Continental bookplates 
| pictorial, 1 


| the Armstrong Collection, $200. 
| George D. Smith 


| of 


| coupling 


| THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 


of | 


VIEW. 
NATURE'S GARDEN, 


the first book issued by the new 
firm of Doubleday, Page & Co., is 


| teady to-day, and it is a voiume of 
| which we confess we are proud. That 


a new book on Wild Flowers could 
be made which is absolutely different 
from all the flower books which have 
gone before we think is an achieve- 
ment. “Nature’s Garden” is written 
by Neltje Blanchan, author of “ Bird 
Neighbors,” and “Birds That Hunt 
and Are Hunted,” (now in the 40th 
thousand,) and for the first time ina 
popular volume the life history of 
each of our wild flowers is told. This 
book describes the aim of each 
flower, to attract insects and thereby 
cross fertilizes itself, and the mar- 
velous ingenuity put forth to ac- 
The illustra- 
tions are really remarkable—in- 
cluding 80 large plates, those 
printed in color showing the latest 
and best example of color photog- 
raphy, and all are photographed 
from the living flower. A _ regal 
volume, 7°4xl0'2. $3.00 net. Sent 
on approval gladly. 


~*~ *& & 


Brentano (S6th St. and Broad- 
way) are still showing our color- 


_photograph nature books, and a 
| young man is in attendance who 


will be glad to explain how 20 colors 
are secured by three printings. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 


34 Union Square East, New York. 
P. S, Friday night. Although yesterday 


| was the publication day of “ Nature’s Gar- 


den,” we regret to say that we have not yet 
balf filled the advance orders. We had pro- 
vided, as we supposed, an ample supply, but 


| the trade more than doubled their orders 


when the complete book was ready. The 
delay is due to the great labor of binding; 
even a thousand copies require that 80,009 


| plates be inserted each by hand before the 


covers are puton. All orders will be filled 


next week. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Db. 


folio, $22 Bought by George 
Bill “The Committee Ap- 
Receive Donations for the Pur- 
Relieving the Poor Suffering by 
the Act of Parliament Common- 
the Port Bill, Would 
Acknowledge,” &c., page, 
Bought by George D. 
Feb. 5, 1778, 
Revolutionary 
for payment 
by 


sold 


Boston Port 


to 
of 

of 
ly Called 
Gratefully 
folio, $70 

~ oa 
&c., 
side 
troops 
Smith 
Mead & for $15.50.) 

“This Day at 12 o’Clock James Madison 
Took Oath of Office President,” 
Washington, 1809, large folio, $11. Bought 
Mead & Co. 

“ Virginia In the House Delegates, 
28th November, 179%,"" &c., one page, quar- 
to, $12.50. Bought by George D. Smith 

‘Constitution of the United States,” one 
folio, first publication of the Consti- 
tution, dated the 17th day of September, 
1787, $132.50. Bought by George D. Smith 

* Ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States by the Convention of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations. Done in Convention at Newport, 
May, 1790." 1 page, folio, $76. Bought 
by George D. Smith The first publication 
of Rhode Island's adherance to the Consti- 
tution. 

“A List of the General and Staff Officers 

of the Officers in the Several Brit , 
Foreign, and Provinctal Reg ments Serving 
in North America under the Command of 
His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, with the 
dates of their Commissions as they Rank in 

Corps and in the Army,”” New York, 
printed by Macdonald and Cameron, No. 1 
in Cooper Street, near to Commissary Bar- 
ing’s, 1779, octavo, marbled papér wrappers, 
ative rarity, $100. Bought 
Mead & Co 
James Hardie’s “ Philadelphia Directory 
Register,"” Philadelphia, 179, marbled 
paper wrappers, rare, $19. Bought by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

An original MS. 
Schenck; Justice of the 
Pleas, containing the proceedings of 
court on Long Island betwee 
1784 and 1792, 20 pages, folio, $ 
by George D.,Smith 

A collection of over 


chase 


Boston 
one 
Smith 

Resolved,” 
broad- 
of 
George D. 
to Dodd, 


Congre s 
one leaf, io, 
embodying regulations 
&e., $16 Bougnt 
(Another copy was 
Co 


the as 


of 


by Dood, 


autograph of John 
Court of Common 


in the 


1,200 Eng- 
irmorial, 
tipped in 
sting manu- 


American, 


&e., all 
with 


ibels, 
many 


neatly 


cardboard, inter 


{ script notes relating to the history of their 


mounted on 60 buff cardboards, 


Bought by 


owners, 


Railway Book Plates. 
The Chicago and Alton 
only introduced the 
Alton Limited" trains 


Railroad has not 
of books on “ the 
between Chicago 


use 


| and St. Louis, but the books that make up 


these train Ubrarles are marked for identt- 
fication by’ means of book plates. The ratl- 
road has not been satisfied to merely stamp 


| its name tn gilt upon the book covers or to 
| print the name by means of rubber stamps 
| or otherwise on 
; on 
| but has chosen rather to have F. W 


the Inside of the volumes, 
and again on Page 50, 
Goudy, 


book 


the title pages, 


a Chicago book-plate artist, design a 


} plate for them 


that hes been the result 
Mr. Goudy and is now 
used, shows in the upper portion three 
links to symbolize Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, which are reached 
by the road In the midst of the cipher 


The book 
the labors of 


plate 


| formed by the links appears an open book 


with wide margins and illuminated initials. 
Just below is pictured an early railway 
train, and the inscription fs “ Ex Libris. 
The Alton Limited.” Interlactng scrollwork 
fills the upper corners. 





Bangs & Ce... 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION MONDAY afternoon 
at 3 o'clock, 
A collection of War Letters 


AUTOGRAPHS. 
United States 


of Leaders in the Civis War, 
and Confederate. 


LUESDAY, at 3 P. M. 
important Library, compris'ng Americana, 


An 
Editions de Luxe, Illustrated 


First Editiens, 
Works, etc. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY afternoons at 
at 3 o'clock, 
A collection of valuable and Interesting Books 
im various departments of Literature, including 
many searce and des'rable works. 


PRESENTATION 
COPIE OF FIRST 


EDITIONS, 


of Dickens, Charles and Mary Lamb, 
John Locke, William Morris, etc: 

A collection of rare early poetical works, 
and of some of th. great English prose 
classics, chiefly of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Autograph Letters ~* famous authors. 

‘A large number of First Editions of Lamb, 
Carroll, Tennyson, Kipling, Stevenson, 
and other modern authors. 

Now offered in New York by 


ALEX’R DENHAM & CO., 


f London, 


o 
at 137 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Before buying anywhere 
else call or write to 


HENRY MALKAN, 


NO. 1 WILLIAM STREET. 
(Hanover Square.) 

Tel. 1121 Broad. 

in Greater New York. 

My price. 
ate. 
B5e. 
s5e. 


Mail and Library 
Orders a specialty. 


Lowest Prices 


Sealskin Cloak—Rolf Boldrewood. .$1. 
Plain Living—Rolf Boldrewood,.., 1.: 
The Philanuerers—A. FE, Mason.... 1. 
The Tale of Chloe—Geo. Meredith. 
London Edition Steel Engraving 
of Author 1.25 Bie. 
Revised Rand, McNally Atlas... .20. $7.50 
ALL $1.50 BOOKS 98S CENTS. 
New catalogue, just issued, mailed on request. 


JOSEPH HATTON’S 
White King of Manoa 
1.25 


A fascinating picture of Raleigh and 
his time. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., N. Y. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN ROBBINS. 


AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. 


By WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D. D., Dean of 
the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany. 16mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91-923 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Books 


When _ ealling please ask 
at for MR. GRANT, 
Liberal Whenever you need a book, 
Discounts. address MR. GRANT. 

Before buying books write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues. and special slips of 
books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 424 St. . . . ° NBW YORK. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Have You Read 


“Resurrection? 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 
BY 


Norman Hapgood. 

his work with 

scholarly care, 
and literary skill.""—-COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston, 





The Beacon 
Biographies. 


‘“*He has performed 
great thoughtfelnes 


“STEVENSONIANA.” 

* 

A MISCELLANY OF LITERARY AND PICTORIAL FACTS AND 

FEATURES ASSOCIATED WITH R. L. &., THE MAN AND 

HIS WRITINGS, 

12 Quarto Parts, 

Series, #2. 

MANSFIELD, 14 West 





each 25¢.; the 
50. 


22p St., New York. 


M.F 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON Is 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
12TH EDITION, 75TH THOUSAND. 


A GENTLEMAN, LONG CONNECTED WITH 

Art, has a number of carefully selected Cabi- 
net-sized Oil Paintings by well-known 
few of which paintings have been on exhibition. 
They would form the nucleus of a gallery, and 
will be disposed of, as a whole or in part, at a 
fair figure. New York Life Building, 346 Broad- 
way, from 11 A. M. to1 P, M. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM 
TROOPER PETER HALKET. 16mo. 
DREAM LIF AND REAL LIFE, 
African Story l6mo. 60 cents, 
DREAMS. With portrait. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Little, Brown & Co.,Pablishers, Boston, 


60 cents. 
$1.25 


little 


THE FIRST EDITION OF THE TAL- 
MUD IN ENGLISH, 

of ‘* Festivals,” ** Eth- 

1ism,"’ on sale “ Jurisprudence in 

press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from NEW 

TALMUD PUB O., 1,332 i. N. ¥. City. 


ee eee et eee nen ae eee mer meena ereree aeneee Se 


1 one, 


CONFUTATION 


OF THE RHEMISTS, 
tion, gloss , 


and annotation f the New 
by Thomas artwright. 
by Brewster in Leyden. 
ition for sale. Addrese 


n excelle t cor 
st Office, N. Y. City 


3, Box 2,088 IP 


The death of Raphael Tuck, in the 
enty-ninth year of his age, is announced. 
Mr. Tuck was the founder of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. The 
of the Christmas card was due 
for member of the firm. The gaudy 
comic valentine was displaced. There 
be no question that the Christmas card 
brought with it a reverential feeling. Mr. 
Raphael Tuck's acquaintance with art was 
thorough. Under his guidance many art 
exhibitions were held in England and in 
the United States. Besides his artistic 
abilities Mr, Tuck was a scholarly man, and 
occupied his leisure in theological and phil- 
osophical studies 


introduction 
to the sen- 
or 
ean 


artists, a | 


| world, 


| should 


sev- | 
| as well as an etched portrait 
the house of | 
| James 
| companion 

thorne medallion, 


GROLIER GROWTH. — 


How It Is Shown in the"New Vol- 
ume of “ Transactions.” 


The recent appearance of the third vol- 
ume of “ Transactions of the Grolier Club” 
is noteworthy, quite apart from all consid- 
erations of the contents of the volume, as 
indicating both from its elze and its sub- 
soription price what an advance the club 
has made since the appearance in 1885 of 
the initial volume of its transactions. Is- 
sued shortly after the club's establishment, 
(the result of an informal meeting of book 
lovers and collectors held at the house of 
Mr. Robert Hoe, th January, 1884,) the first 
volume covers less than a year and a half 
of the club’s existence; so that we are not 
at all surprised to find it containing only 
sixty-five pages, including the club’s con- 
stitution, by-laws, and list of members, (in 
all 100 resident and 21 non-resident mem- 
bers;) nor to find that the first volume of 
such transactions, a well-printed “but ex- 
tremely plain volume without illustrations, 
was given away to the club members. 


Part II of the Transactions, which ap- 
peared in 18%, was issued in an edition of 
750 copies, in most attractive garb, all the 
details of the work, type, paper, printing, 
binding, and illustrations, being exceed- 
ingly good. The beauty of the volume was 
much enhanced by its head and tail pieces 
and beautiful initial letters, many of which 
were reproductions of illustrations and 
ornaments used in the club publications. 
With a greatly increased club membership 
we find the second volume of its Transac- 
tions almost trebled in size, and copies 
being ‘eagerly subscribed for at $4 each. 


At the present day, five years later, we 
find the third volume of such transactions, 
issued from the Gillis Press, in an edition 
of 470 copies, still further enlarged in size, 
from 156 to 229 pages, and its subscription 
price increased to $7.50. The present vol- 
ume is in artistic excellence even more 
noteworthy than its immediate predecessor, 
if that were possible. The volume’s head 
and tail pieces seem more pleasing and ap- 
propriate, and its full-page.plates of the 
club building and of ite interior are repro- 
duced in the clearest and most striking 
fashion. The volume also contains full- 
page etchings by Thomas Johnson of four 
of the club’s most prominent members— 
Mr. Robert Hoe, Mr. William Loring An- 
drews, Mr. Beverly Chew, and Mr. Samuel 
P. Avery, as well as views of the “ Tap- 
pery,”’ the “unusual character of the room, 
and the spirit and purposes of the Grolier 
Club being so essentially related to encour- 
agement of honest and artistic workman- 
ship,”’ it was decided to include these views 
and a chapter on the details of the room, 
its fittings and construction, (all of which 
was presented to the club by a member 
of the House Committee,) as not out of 
place, although hardly to be considered as 
closely related to the arts of bookmaking. 

The financial conditior of the Grolier Club, 
as shown in the present volume of Transac- 
tions, is most satisfactory. During the last 
five years the net assets have increased 
from a little over fifty to more than ninety 
thousand dollars, while the first mortgage 
has been entirely paid off, the bonds se- 
cured by the second mortgage and in the 
| possession of the members having been re- 
duced from thirty thousand five hundred to 
five thousand dollars. Since this statement 
was prepared the latter sum has been re- 
duced to five hundred dollars, which will be 
paid off during the current year, leaving 
the club absolutely free from debt and the 
possessor of property worth nearly a hun- 
| dred thousand dollars. The club library, too, 
hds grown rapidly, both in size and value, 
showing an increase in said valuation in the 
| Jast five years of nearly twelve thousand 
dollars, the number of volumes being nearly 
doubled. It may not be generally known 
that the club library, although not large, is 
extremely rich in all works falling strictly 
| within the club's province—bibliography, 
history of pfinting, history of libraries, lives 
| of printers, and other special departments 
Now that all burden of debt is removed, it 
is hoped that the library may soon become 
} the best in America in all special depart- 
ments that are of interest to book lovers 
| and collectors. An expert bibliographer 
| has been engaged Assistant Librarian, 
| with a view to making the library of greater 
| practical benefit. Some idea of the import- 
ance of the Grolier Club may be gathered 
from the fact that it ranks easily first 
among clubs of its own character in all the 
an honorary pecsition in which we 
all take a certain pride, and which 
add much distinction to its member- 
It is, perhaps, only fair to state that 





as 


ehould 


ship. 


the club’s real position is not even hinted | 
| much worth saving. 


at in the transactions,,but the statement 
above made {is a purely personal one, based 
on a knowledge, more or less intimate, of 
the best clubs of the world, so that, if exag- 
gerated, writer of the review, 
the officers of the club, is entirely respon- 


sible. 


the 


has 
issued 


five years this club 
exhibitions, and 


During the last 
given thirty-five 


| thirteen small paper catalogues. Its Ladies’ 


Day has increased in importance with each 
ar, and the club has 
sued during this short period eleven publi- 
cations, some of them of unusual interest, 
of Benjamin 
and a medallion portrait of 
Lowell, the latter being a 
the previously issued Haw- 


successive ye also is- 


Franklin, 
Russell 
to 


It is only possible to glance rapidly at 
some of the features of this very interesting 
volume. Perhaps the most practical and 
interesting of all the papers included in the 
book is one by Mr. Theodore De Vinne on 
* Recent Styles of Type.”” His first premise 


is depressing, but undoubtedly true, that | 


and not | 


| vivid, 








“after 400 years of practice in the mak- 
ing of books, critics of typography decide 
that printing is not improving, but retro- 
grading.” Those of us who remember the 
beautiful Caxton Chaucer shown at one of 
the club exhibitions of the present Winter 
will be quite willing to agree with a state- 
ment quoted by Mr. De Vinne, that the 
“ first book is better than the last,” as well 
as with the remark attributed to Mr. Will- 
iam Morris, that a well-printed book has 
not been made since 1550. It must be al- 
lowed, however, that great strides have 
been made in the last few years toward 
perfect typography, and that the influence 
of the Grolier Club has been no small fac- 
tor in bringing about such improved con- 
ditions. Mr. De Vinne’s paper is Interest~- 
ing throughout, and ts illustrated with re- 
productions of various styles of modern 
type, including one of graceful form and 
light face, called the Renner type, after 
Franz Renner, a German printer, who was 
the sixth printer of Venice, working there 
between the years 1470 and 1494. 


Among other interesting addresses is one 
on ‘* Women. Writers from Sappho to 
George Eliot,’’ which was accompanied by 
an exhibition of portraits of women writers; 


the address having been delivered by Mrs. - 


J. Wells Champney in 1895. In 1896 Mr. 
Howard Mansfield delivered an address on 
Japanese color prints, which was followed 
the next year by a paper on “ Practical 
Bookbinding,” by Miss Evelyn Nordhoff. 
The Ladies’ Day addresses in the following 
year were delivered by Clarence Cook and 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart, their subjects be- 
ing ‘Early Engraved Title Pages and 
Frontispieces,” and “ Abraham Lincoln's 
Place in History,” all of which were sup- 
plemented by interesting exhibitions in 
line with the subjects treated. 

Two other very interesting papers were 
read before the club in 1897, one by Mr. 
Louis Prang, on color lithography, illus- 
trated by lithographic plates in color of 
the Oriental porcelains in the Walters col- 
lection. The second being an address de- 
livered by Mr. Frederick Keppel on “ Sir 
Seymour Haden, Painter-Etcher,”’ illus- 
trated by stereopticon views of Haden's 
etchings and dry points, thrown upon the 
screen and described in detail by Mr. Kep- 
pel. ° 


High Aims Tenditiy Toward Lom- 


broso. * 


“The Redemption of David Corson” is in 
many respects a remarkable book. It shows 
wide reading, large experience, and sincere 
purpose, It is, moreover, written with 
strength and picturesqueness, and the in- 
terest is well sustained. With all these 
good qualities, it contrives to be a’story of 
absurdities and impossibilities. David Cor- 
son is a young Quaker of exalted piety, a 
sort of masculine Dinah Morris, and more, 
for he is a mystic, falling tnto trances in 
which the Divine will is revealed to him. 
He preaches ‘ the love of God to men, and 
their power to respond to the Divine eall.’’ 
Suddenly, moved by the’ sneer of a quack 
medicine vendor, by the beauty of his sup- 
posed daughter, and by the failure to find 
a congregation where the heavenly mes- 
sage had seefned to direct the young 
preacher, he flings his faith to the winds, 
casts aside, like an old garment, the simple, 
pure, honorable habits of his life, and, be- 
fore the reader can catch his breath, has 
broken all the commandments at one blow! 

To make matters worse, the woman in the 
case is not the temptress, but the tempted, 
and can only be won by the most base de- 
ception. Her virtue is invulnerable; it is 
necessary to convince her that her mar- 
riage with her lawful husband was a fraud, 
ere she will flee from him and marry, as 
she supposes, the black-hearted lover, who 


| develops into a full-blown villain more rap- 


idly than the dragon's teeth into armed 
men. At the end of three years he has 
run the gamut of crime, murder included, 
and is ready for a ‘redemption’ as un- 
accountable as his fall. The author has an 


idea that some explanation is necessary 


| and seems to refer the matter to heredity. 


The youth had a despicable father, whom 
he had never seen! The Quaker mother’s 
rearing was effective until manhood, then 
the father’s nature broke out, and must 
needs run its course like a fever, after 
which the mother element and the early 
training resumed their sway. The ‘ self- 
imposed expiation”’ is a light penance for 
sins as dastardly as they were cruel. There 
are certain into which even noble 
natures may fall, others which could make 


sins 


| no appeal save to the essentially base, and 


David Corson's, although catholic in their 
scope, are too many of them of the latter 
type for the reader to in his re- 
demption, or, sooth think him 


believe 
to say, to 

The book abounds in mfnor lapses of 
veritism, in fortuitous meetings that fly in 
the face of mathematical laws of proba- 
bility; in ‘‘supreme moments that refuse 
to be supreme,”’ as when the appearance 
of a small garter snake in the place of an 
expected congregation shatters a man’s 
faith, and launches him upon a career of 
crime; and in a sublime disregard of the 
logic of events. 

The plot is original, the descriptions 
though, at times, “ painty’'; there 
are telling paragraphs and forcible 
thoughts. Above all, the author's aim is 
evidently high; but his psycnological study 
is fit for Lombroso, rather than for the 
bewildered reviewer, his book presenting a 
type of character and a collocation of oc- 
currences that are not to be seriously con- 
sidered as having any relation to life as we 
know It. 


some 


*THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON, 


Charles Frederic Goss. Indianapolis: 
Bowen-Merrill Company. $1.50. 


By 
The 


HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
More Women Readers than Men: 


“ Librarian,” who writes from one of the 
large suburban towns near New York, has 
Sent us a letter embodying the results of 
investigation she made in her own li- 
brary, from which we take the following: 

The reading of professional and business 
men and women is usually largely in the 
line of their interests, and their recreation 
is reading that which interests and enter- 
tains them without special mental effort. 
Outside of this, I am sure a careful study 
of facts on a broad scale cannot fail to 
convince the candid observer that a taste 
for good literature and ability to read and 
enjoy it is not at all a matter of sex, but 
rather of personal endowment. There is 
no institution probably which so clearly 
marks the trend of general reading as the 
public library. Go to any wide-awake, use- 
ful library and ask how its record stands! 
You will no doubt be told that there are 
more women readers than men. You will 
also be told that the reading of that class 
of literature designated as non-fiction is 
largely on the increase, and that such books 
are quite as often taken out by women as 
by men. In order to prove this I have se- 
lected from the shelves books by the au- 
thors named by ‘ Tiglath’ as being par- 
ticularly unpopular with women and have 
gone carefully over the record of readers 
within a certain time, and this is the result: 

Milton's poetical works had been read 
by seven men and twenty-five women; 
Dante's ‘ Divine Comedy’ by nine men and 
twenty-two women; Goethe’s ‘Faust’ by 
eight men and twenty-eight women, and 
Walter Pater’s ‘Greek Studies’ by three 
men and eleven women; while Symonds’s 
‘Greek Poets’ had found no favor at all 
with the men, but had been read by twen- 
ty-five women, Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes and Hero- 
Worship’ had gone to eight men, and twen- 
ty-nine women, and ‘Sartor Resartus’ to 
twelve men and twenty-one women. Low- 
cell's ‘Among My Books’ had been taken 
out by men four times and by women eleven 
times, and ‘My Study Window’ six times 
by men and twenty-seven by women, while 
Matthew Arnold's ‘ Essays" had been read 
by three men and thirteen women. 

These results were 60 surprising (for I 
had expected to find a more nearly uniform 
use) that I resolved to carry my investiga- 
tion a little further. Fiske’s ‘“‘ Through 
Nature to God” had for its readers sev: 
men and eight women; Drummond’s ; 
cent of Man,” eight men and twenty-five 
women, while Nordau’s “ Degeneration” 
showed a record of sixteen men and twen- 
ty-two women readers. Peck’s “ Pergonal 
Equation ’’ had been read by five men and 
eleven women, Wallace's ‘‘ Wonderful Cent- 
ury"’ by five men and seven women, and 
Wundt’s “Facts of the Moral Life" by 
three men and five women. Huxley's “‘ Dar- 
winiana” had a more uniform patronage, 
having gone to four men and five women, 
and his “ Evolution and Ethics" to seven 
men and three women, while Potter's 
“Scholar and the State"’ had been taken 
by five men and no women. 


Byron’s Line Credited to Shelley. 


“J. D.” of New York writes: “ Reading 
your critique on Prof. Woodberry’s ‘ Mak- 
ers of Literature,’ in the last SATURDAY 
REVIEW, I noted in the extract from his 
essay on ‘Shelley’ the statement, ‘ wheth- 
er he be one of those who, in his own 
phrase, rule our spirits from their urns,’ 
and immediately asked myself if this fine 
thought were indeed Shelley's; if Byron 
should not be credite! with it. The doubt 
having arisen, I resolved to solve it, and, 
turning to ‘ Manfred,’ (Act III, Scene 4,) 
I found the following lines: 

“And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, 
upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
* . * . . * . 


Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that was not, till the place 
Secame religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old!— 
The dead but sceptered sovereigns who 
still rule 

spirits from their 


Our urns. 


“Tecan recall no lines of Shelley that em- 
body this thought, but doubtless Prof. 
Woodberry, knowing whereof he writes, 
may have in mind some phrase Shel- 
ley’s that furnishes warrant for state- 
ment contained in his essay.” 


of 
the 


Mere Man’s Incapacity. 

Dulcima Damm, New York, has her opin-« 
jon of the author of “‘ Domestic Blunders of 
Women.” She pits the instinct and observa- 
tion of a spinster with married sisters 
against the arrogance of the “mere man” 
who wrote the book, of whom she says: 
“There is not the least doubt in my mind 
that all the pettishness he treats of in 
what he should call his ‘ Domestic Abuse 
of Women’ were all due to his parsimony 
and arrogance, and lack of sympathy for 
her whom he has sworn to ‘love, honor, 
and cherish.’ This is always the way-with 
the men. One moment they swear ‘to love, 
honor, and cherish,’ and the next they let 
loose all the venom in their make-up, just 
like the base reptiles that they are. The 
Bible tells us that the evil spirit in the 
form of a serpent tempted our Mother Eve. 
Well, I need not tell you what everybody 
knows to-day—the devil is a man; a mere 
man! 

** At first he controls his humor by inces- 
sant excoriations, but finally succumbs to 
it, then strives to allay it, first by chatter- 
ing like a monkey over his fancied wrongs 
with his boon companions, but even of this 
he soon tires, and therm itches to get his 
grievances before the public, and after that 
he poses as a reformer. No man with any 
sense of refinement would lay bare the 
ckeletons of his own building, the result of 
kis own idiosyncrasies, and charge them 
against her whom he once termed the idol 
of his home.” 


Disfranchisement in the South. 

J. Marmaduke Boddy, Troy, N. Y., writes 
on the condition of the negro, to show that 
the race was held back by white legislation 
while slavery lasted. He quotes Colonial 
and State statutes imposing penalties of 
fine and imprisonment for teaching negroes 
even the rudiments of education. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
he insists, were responsible by their own 





laws for the ignorance that is now made 
the basis of disfranchisement. In view of 
the conditions existing up to the time of 
the Rebellion, Mr. Boddy thinks the ne- 
groes have made wonderful advances. He 
quotes from a publication which summar- 
izes this progress. 

Illiteracy has been reduced 4% per cent. 
Negro children number 1,500,090, 
higher students 40,000, teachers 30,000. 
There are 156 institutions for the higher 
education of negroes and 20,000 volumes 
in negro libraries. Negro physicians num- 
ber 500, authors*300, lawyers 260. Three 
banks are conducted by negroes, and 3 
magazines and 400 newspapers are under 
negro management. The value of their li- 
braries reaches $500,000,“of their school 
property $12,000,000, of their church prop- 
erty W),000, of their 150,000 farms $400,- 
000,000, of their homes $235,000,000, and they 
have $165,000,000 in personal property. Since 
the war the negroes have raised $10,000,000 
for their own education. 


school 


Latin Root in “ Preface.” 
Alvin 8S. 


Johnson, writing of the origin of 
“ preface,” says: : 

‘I wonder if Joel Benton, who contribut- 
ed the interesting article on ‘ Prefaces and 
the Colophon’ to Tar SatuRDAY REVIEW 
OF Books AND ART of March 31, will per- 
mit me to make a slight correction in his 
etymology? He derives the word ‘preface’ 
from two Latin members, the meaning of 
which is ‘made before.” As a matter of 
fact, the root of the word is not ‘* fac,’ 
meaning ‘make,’ but ‘fa,’ meaning ‘say.’ 
‘Praefatio’ is what is ‘said before,’ not 
what is ‘made before.’ The word is iden- 
tical with the German ‘ Vorwort.’ ” 


Youthful Tastes Outgrown. 

D: W. Cc 
Gap of the 
lows: 

‘In THe Times SatURDAY REVIEW there 
have appeared tmany letters discussing Mrs. 
Browning and her distinctive product, 
‘Aurora Leigh,’ and the probable ultimate 
hold of this poem on the minds of the 
poetry-reading public. I think these pro 
and con discussions futile. The age of the 
reader and his peculivr mental trend de- 
termine his estimate of this and imagina 
tive work generally. In youth I was enthu- 
Siastic Mrs... Browning's rhapsodies. 
Now, later in life, her writings appear 
Stilted, laborious, and lacking in poetic 
spontaneity, as does Wordsworth, though 
in a mitigated degree. It would be a task 
for me at this date to read a page of either, 
While | read over and over again. the 
“Comus' and ‘Lycidas’ of Milton, and 


certain of the poems of Coleridge, with in- 
creasing pleasure,”’ 


B. writes from Delaware Water 


Browning discussions as fol- 


over 


No Lack of Good Company. 

“Columbia ” the New England 
young woman who craves intellectual com- 
panionship in this city that she may make 
headway in that direction through church 
choral clubs. The Art Students’ Club of 
Grece Church is a means to that end, It 
has a good meeting room for social gather- 
ings, and magazines and books are at the 
service of members. Dues are $1 per year. 

The dramatic clubs of Brooklyn are also 
open to any one eligible, and the Oratorio 
Society is still an avenue for musical and 
socially inclined people, not forgetting Soro- 
sis. The latter costs more than the others, 
but is really more of an intellectual body, 
comprising many professions. There are 
also many college graduate clubs. 


assures 


Ruskin Treated Twice Alike. 


H. G. Ganss of Carlisle, Penn., writes of 
a recent criticism of Ruskin: ‘‘ The death 
of John Ruskin has called forth much eulo- 
gistic and critical comment. Among the 
latter may be classed an article in the 
March number of The Fortnightly Review 
entitled ‘The Truth About John Ruskin,’ 
by H. Heathcote Statham. By referring to 
The Edinburgh Review, (January, 1888, Page 
198,) the puzzled student of Ruskin will find 
an article~' The Works of John Ruskin ’— 
covering the same ground, singling out the 
same blemishes, employing the same ilus- 
trations, and, at times, the identical terms. 
Is it a miraculous literary coineidence— 
have both articles the same author—or 


could such a plagiarism be foisted on Mr. 
Courtney, its editor?" 
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Living by the Spirit 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER. 
Oblong 24mo, (in a slip box,) 75 cts. 


The purpose of this little volume is to throw light on the problems of 
daily life. It is 
Study of natural 
and theological and 
particular school of thought, the book will appeal to that constantly in- 
creasing class of readers who, dissatisfied with the old theology and the 
abstractions of current systeris of metaphysics, are 


a clear, concise statement of practical philosophy, based 
Written in a free from tech- 


bondage to any 


on a law, simple style, 


nical discussions, unhampered by 


in search of a theory 
of life which gives due place to our the 


time universal. 


spiritual nature and is at same 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Voices of Freedom and Studies.in the Philosophy of Individuality, 


r2mo, $1.25. 

“All readers of all countries, all truth-seekers 
read, and read again, this most excellent book, It is elevating, it is in- 
spiring, besides being fundamental and essentially practical. These 
words of praise are fully deserved, for his profound understanding of the hu- 
man heart and its needs shows him to be possessed of a powerful mind,which 
grasps without apparent effort the most difficult problems of life, and in 
most cases solves them in a far better and more practical way than almost 
any of the older writers on these subjects have done.”—N. Y. Home Journal. 
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In Search of a Soul ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing . 
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Power of Silence’ cannot be too 


really a charming essay, clear and 
is a hearty, healthy, wholesome book; 
churchman, as well as the advanced 
York Herald, 


highly com- 
exceedingly in- 
and it will do 
thinker, a great 


*,*Send for descriptive circular of Dresser's Works. 
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New York. 


Exploratio Evangelica 


A Brief Examination of the Basis and Origin of 
Christian Belief. _By PERCY GARDNER, au- 
thor of ** New Chapters in Greek History,”’ etc. 


8vo, nel, $4.50. 
* 4 book which at first sight is quiet, unemotional, theoretical, 
might almost say drily professional, but under all that there is a fervor of 
devotion generally apparent only in the austere firmness of the intelligent 
expusition, but now and again flashing out in a burst of passionate life. 
* * * The author traces to Greek sources the origin of many of the most 
fundamental Christian beliefs and institutions, but he finds in the experi- 
ence of Christian souls an actual for the distinctly Christian 
doctrine. * * * The book should prove a help to many a struggling soul 
whia&a has not yet beaten out its mistake. A book characterized by 
ing, sobriety, and restrained intensity.”—London Speaker. 
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The Tears of the Heliades; 


OR, 
Or, AMBER AS A GEM. By W. ARNoLp Burrum. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. New Yorx: G. P. Purnam’s 
Sons. Lonpon: SAmMpson Low, MARSTON AND Co., Ltp. $1.50. 


‘This is a very perfect little book, written with the enthusiasm of a student and 
connoisseur.’’—Spring field Repubhcan. 

“ Mr. Arnold Buffum has taken to himself a pretty theme, and treated it in a man- 
ner which will commend itself to all readers of poetical taste and feeling for the pic- 
turesque.’’—London Daily News. - 

“The book is genuinely interesting.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

“Many facts and fancies . . . are entertainingly and with skill cet forth.” 
New York Sun, 

* This delightful book should find a place in every library."’—A/bany Argus. 

“ A work which investigates not merely the origin of amber as a natural substance, 
but its history and associations as one of the oldest decorative objects sought and 
valued by men.’'—London Times. 
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4 complete compositions. 
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books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham, England. 


THE TIMES SAYS of Miss Barrow's 


new Revolutionary novel, ‘The Fortune of 
War.”’ (Henry Holt & Co., 12mo, $1.25. )s 
“The story is a good one, the historical 
data accurate, and the ways and man- 
ners of the period are cleverly present- 
ed; and The Outlook, “ She has done her 
work not only well, but delightfully well,” 
The scene is laid chiefly IN OLD NEW 
YORK, during the British occupation, 
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BY A WOMAN. 
A Book to be Highly Recommend- 


ed to “The Cynic” and 
“ Tiglath.” 


Were it necessary for THk Times Sat- 
UrDAY REVIEW, in the interesMof its women 
feaders, to put to confusion those who find 
fn the feminine mind neither reason nor 
humor, and to decide beyond appeal the 
quarrel between ‘“ Cynic” and his fellow 
letter-writers, it could accomplish these 
ends simply by devoting an entire issue to 
feprinting Miss Aline Gorren’s “ Anglo- 
Saxons and Others.” Here is certainly a 
remarkable book—so remarkable that the 
present reviewer, infected possibly by the 
eloquent misogyny of “ Cynic" and his fol- 
lowers, felt sure while reading it that it 
could not have been written by a woman. 
But inquiry has revealed that Aline Gor- 
ren is certainly a woman, and a New York 
woman at that, and enthusiastic appre- 
eiation of her talents must now serve as 
expiation for the wrong involved in doubt- 
fing the intellectual capacity of her sex. 
Perhaps it is still permie«sible, however, to 
Say that her book evidences such discrim- 
inating research and such vigorous thought 
as women, in spite of their recent phenom- 
enak advancement, have rarely indeed be- 
stowed on a kindred subject. 

The Englishman or American who reads 
the book will find in it plenty to confirm 
his pride in his race, much that will put 
a brake upon his mounting” self-esteem, 
and enough to make him ponder whither 
his all-conquering march is carrying him. 
Probably he will not remember ever to 
have had quite so directly and forcefully 
presented to him the magnificent virtues 
of his race, its inevitable weaknesses, and 
its strange contradictions; but he will un- 
derstand himself much better when he has 
finished reading Migs 
essays 

The self-satisfied Anglo-Saxon, whose 
racial national vanity has been immensely 
increased by recent events in his history; 
will be a little startled at the author's 
views of some of his characteristics and 


Gorren's seven 


tendencies, but he will be apt to admit that | 


her estimates and conclu- 
sions. Her fearless and thorough dissection 
of some of his most cherished and 
idiosyncrasies of thought may make him 
shrink a little, but it is an entirely whole- 
some revelation. Moreover, its severity is 
compensated by the splendid tonic of her 
praise in the great things that really count. 

The author first looks at the Anglo-Saxons 
from point of view, and 
finds and away the most impor- 
tant the world's stage at this 
time, since they hold the keys of the polit- 
feal situation and exhibit in a peculiar way 
all the tendencies of the age. The Anglo- 
Saxons are the present masters of the world, 
she says, 

They are the only peoples 
raid to give every proof of a 
cord with the characteristic c« 
modern life. * * * They spread abroad 
because the most powerful organic instincts 
drive them forth; and wherever they spread 
they carry their own ideals. 
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| great straits and rose higher than ever 


through the dogged work of her manufact- 
urers and merchants. 

She compares the intense interest of men 
to-day in practical things with their former 
interest in what are called artistic sub- 
jects. Periods of “artistic incubation,” she 
says, produced the Renaissance and the 
Greek poems; but we live in days of eco- 
nomic and. scientific incubation, and our 
great men are of the economic type. All of 
the Anglo-Saxon’s inventions and manu- 
factures, she points out, are of the useful 
type. France makes rich things for the 
few; England and America make common, 
practical things for the whole world. To 
quote one of the author's paragraphs will 
put the idea in a nutshell: 


In the intentness of high and low, rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, on 
physical interests and material possessions, 
the Anglo-Saxon, then, has come by his op- 
poss uney- And in the consequent fight for 
the markets of the world he is most apt to 
be triumphant because he has supreme 
gifts as an inventor of material things 
which appeal to the average man of democ- 
racy, and because he produces a great num- 
ber of great men of the economic type. 


Adding to this equipment the very essence 
of the spirit of adventurousness, Miss Gor- 
ren makes her Anglo-Saxons heroes indeed, 
and the masters of every possible situa- 
tion. “To do things,” she asserts, “is 
their gospel,” and this bent was given to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind when Jutes and 
Danes and Saxons and Angles poured out 
of Europe into the English land. She holds 
their climate, equable but stimulating, 
largely responsible for the temperament 
and physique of. the English and Ameri- 
eans, and traces to their enforced activity 
and good living that “ confidence and fear- 
less comfortableness " in strange lands and 
unfamiliar conditions which is the Saxon’s 
special gift to mankind. But right here the 
author points out that for the Saxon, with 
his customary blindness to abstract facts, 
to reason that because an active life has in 
some cases made fearless, self-reliant, and 
truthful men, all adventurous spirits will 
be such is altogether wrong and absurd, yet 
that is what English and American ex- 
pansionists mean. when they talk of spread- 
ing righteousness over the earth. They 
really Mean economic comfort. 

Anglo-Saxon humanitarianism is another 
point on which Miss Gorren has a bone to 
pick with the upholders of that 
moral superiority Anglo-Saxons, 
serts, are no more humane than other races, 
nor as much so as some, and if their chari- 
ties effect more it is only beeause of their 
geniwas for making their work in any direc- 
tion effective. She recalls that even in 
England and America there is much abuse 
in charitable institutions; that hygiene is 
not humanitarianism, and, moreover, that 
this virtue particularly shine in 
the Saxon treatment of inferior races. 
“Other Western nations,’ the author adds, 
“have freed their slaves; but Americans 
and Englishmen only have established hu- 
manitarian reputations for so doing.”’ 

The make-up which 
causes Anglo-Saxons thus to confound their 
ethics and their economics—to be good and 
yet always get the best of a bargain—Miss 
Gorren explains by calling them senti- 
mentalists—a people that do not 
analyze motives. What the author 
the ‘religious-commercial instinct" has 
descended to from the 
Reformation, and we have never divided it 
into two parts. She * Whenever 
England or America now has a particularly 
big trade on its rhetorik 
Biblical dignity.”’ 
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It is the ever-present yearning 
of the human mind for the higher abstrac- 
tions, manifesting itself in him, practical 
and unspeculative as he generally is. 
Miss Gorren concludes that 


of every and 


wildness."’ 


How- 
ever, his erit- 
ical lack does not at all interfere with the 
Saxon's success, but, rather, greatly facili- 
tates it. 

Anglo-Saxon sociologists 
that the old 
served its 


, She says, teach 
aesthetic life-philos- 
day, but that it hag 
for all time, and that the 
way of life which the Saxon has chosen has 
all the sanctions of earth and heaven. 
this view, she admits, there is 
evidence, but 
inasmuch as 


not only 


ophy has 


served its day 


For 
much cor- 
there is big 
the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is by a finished prod- 
uct. All the aesthetically civilized nations, 
the author points out, have passed through 
the material stage 


roborative 
flaw in it, 


one 


no means 


of power which we now 
represent, but they have all passed 
that and fanen begin 
the fight to power over 

The question raised fs whether the Saxon 
will follow this than which none i 
more clearly traceable in history, or 
er he 
will carr him 
on to unimagined g 
long,”’ Miss Gorren 
Saxon keep his present 
version of his code is 
life you must live it, face it 
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itbove all, that he shall depend on h 

wn resources and help himself.” 

The problem of the future as formulated 
in thi book no one can answer now, but 
like all such problems, poss Ses an ex 
traordinary interest ] 
and Mi Gorren’s essays, it is safe to say 
will furnish such with much material for 
thought. Every page in ber volume js preg- 
nant with suggestion, and the wh can 
not fail to heighten the averag 
interest in his own position and destiny. 
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Book Dedications to Wives. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In a recent number (Marth 17) of THE Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW your correspondent, Mrs. 
Gardner, in an interesting communication 
refers to a previous issue of THE REVIEW 
containing some charming book dedications, 
to which she adds three felicitous instances: 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s dedication of his “‘ A 
White Umbrella: in Mexico tovhis daugh- 
ter; Loti’s ‘‘ From Lands in Exile” to an 
invalid’ woman friend, and Balzac’s ‘* Mod- 
este Mignon” ‘to a Polish lady,’”’ presum- 
ably the Countess Hanska; afterward Bal- 
zac’s wife. 

The readers of THE REVIEW may be inter- 
ested by the reference to two or three @x- 
amples of dedications to wives given in a 
recent volume from the De Vinne Press, en- 
titled ‘Memoir and Memorials of Anna 
Price Dillon,” (Pp. xvii., 480,) who perished 
with her daughter on the-ill-fated Bour- 
gogne July 4, 1898. 

In this volume, prepared and edited by her 
husband, Judge Dillon, it is stated that hi 
wife assisted him, in 1872, in putting hi 
Municipal Corporations "’ through 
the press, and then follows this extract: 

He always realized that his itinerant pro- 
fessional and judicial life had thrown al- 
most exclusively upon his wife the care and 
anxieties of the family; and years after- 
ward, when, in 18, his Yale University 
Law Lectures were published, he publicly 
recognized the obligation which it created 
in the dedication of the volume to her in 
these words: 

As Ee 


years of profe nal 
cuit journeyings, and judicial itinerancies 
whereof this book is in some measure the 
outcome, as well as the time required for its 
preparation, have been taken from your so- 
clety and companionship. The only repara- 
tion possible is to lay these imperfect fruits 
upon your lap. As to you, indeed, they 
justly belong, this formal] dedication serves 
alike to accredit your title and to manifest 
my grateful sense of obligation and affec- 
tiomate regard.” 

This inscription was pleasing to Mrs. Dil- 
lon, and on her\return from Europe a friend 
called her attention to a review of the book 
in which the writer, speaking of dedications 
to wives, compared this. not unfavorably 
with John Stuart Mill's, whereupon her } - 
band said that his was as much inferior to 
Mill’s as Mill’s to Tenny: "s 

Mrs. Tennyson, always mingly 
outlived her husband, who died Oct 
but, not lor before his death, he sign 
their long ¢ felicit« union by dedi 
to her, in these words, his last book 
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Marie Antoinette and the Diamond 
Necklace. 

Pomfret Proudman of 

takes issue with a 


Annie New York 
paragraph in a recent 
letter from Mr. Alden: “Mr. W. L. Alden 
in his London letter of March 10 violently 
objects to any further reference being made 
to the ill-fated Marie Antoinette and her 
unfortunate position in relation to the own- 
ership of a costly diamend necklace. If Mr. 
Alden’s objections are to agother attempt to 
defame the honor of the Queen I heartily 
sustain him in them. But Mr. Alden—whoe 
seems to glory in the fact that he has not 
read and does not intend te read Mr. F. D. 
Albini’s book—does not state in what light 
this historical necklace is again presented 
to-view. Why should Mr. Alden be moved 
to battle by the mere sight of the title of 
this book simply because the necklace has 
pursued him for many years! If Mr. Albini 
presents the subject in its true light, show- 
ing the Queen the victim of 
a dastardly plot, too much cannot be said in 
praise of his work, whether strong or weak. 
Marie Antoinette is. as a rule, falsely 
resented as a faithless 

especially in the diamond necklace 
but who has read the authentic 
moirs of her life by swime. Campan, 
faithful confidential friend and daily 

panion for years, even to the 

steps.of the guillotine, can either doubt the 
purity of the Quee that she was an in- 
nocent factor in this famous intrigue 

Too much stress has been laid on- the 
fact that Cardinal de Rohen did furnish a 
certain sum of money to pay the first in- 
stallment on a diamond necklace of im- 
mense value, and too little on the following 
faets: That the Queen, though she did re- 
ceive the Court Jeweler Roehmer, and did 
look at the necklace, positively refused to 
buy it or to aecept it as a present from 
the King, “ We have more need of 
u vessel than of a jewel,’’ that sho never 
had it in her possession, and that papers 
were found exonerating the Queen, de 
Riohen failing to destroy them at the time 
of his arrest and imprisonment. 

Mr. Alden aske ‘‘Of what earthly im- 
portance is it to us to knew all the par- 
the purchase of a necklace? 
{t is of th importance: that we honor or 
dishonor the Marie Antomeite ac- 
cording to Me p ive or active 
by her in this affair; and, 
part is wrongfully 
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REMINISCENCES, 


| Morris Steinert’s Musical Knowl- 


edge and Practical Business 
Career.” 


rambling reminiscences of an old 
musician, teacher, shopkeeper, and collect- 
or of musical instruments will be found 
particularly fascinating from the man’s odd 
mixture of musical knowledgevand practi- 
cal business management, flavored with 
more than a of good-natured cyni- 
cism, as well as from his strong sense of 
humor and a certain knowledge of the 
weaknesses of human nature generally 
which governed many of his business oper- 
ations. 

The story of Mr life 
oughly interesting one, and the book, from 
its introduction to the final page, well 
worth reading. Mr. Steinert claims that the 
book's charm, if it possesses that quality, 
lies in the fact that it is a truthful record 
of a life which, from small beginnings, has, 
taking advantage of all favorable cir- 
cumstances, and the overcoming or endur- 
ance of obstacles, reached its present broad- 
The book's 


These 


spice 


Steinert’s is a thor- 


by 


and more successful position. 
is really dae to repeated solici 
the part of Mr. Steinert's 
Mrs. Marlin, to whom the reminis- 
were dictated, and who compiled 
and arranged them in their present form. 
In his introduction, Mr, Steinert says: 


There is also an additional interest con- 
nected with my lines which lies in and is 
taken from a hidden world and lives in mu- 
sic—my early love for the divine art has 
been my talisman through all of my strug- 
gles and successes. The power of music, 
its wholesome influence, and the charm 
which it lends to the human heart, were 
early recognized by me, and whatever of 
the material surrounded me, it has always 
been subject to music’s infallible truth. 
Without this spiritual guidance my life 
would have been wretched, while, on_the 
contrary, it has been to me an Eden. That 
is the reason why my leitmotif in thi 
book is to be found in music, and that all 
the things which radiate from it are but 
so many satellites to its luminous power. 


existence 
tations 
friend, 
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cences 


the 
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In this love for music les 
reason for the 
Steinert’'s struggles are all 
told in a charmingly told, 
too, by a man who seems to possess a very 
but apart from the 


book's fas 
and 
naive 


successes 
fashion 


striking individuality 
interest of the musical side of his charac- 
ter, the story would present the ordinary 
aspects gf the life history of a man who 
has struggled against all sorts of adverse 
circumstances toward final success. An- 
other charm in the fact that there 
often seems be a childlike hen- 
which 
leads a successful man to look back upon 
his early trials with a certain humorous en- 
joyment, telling in the frankest fashion 
stories connected with such hardships in 
@ way to interest others. Whereas, 
American or Englishman might tell us his 
early paths had not been rose strewn, but 
would seldom add any of the details of 
such hardships. 

Therefore it is with the greatest of 
terest that we follow the career of the boy 
Moritz Steinert, who was born in Schein- 
feld, a small town in Bavaria, nearly sev- 
enty years ago. Quaint and picturesque, 
Scheinfeld is still surrounded by wall and 
moat, from the former of which arise three 
strong watchtowers, the doors of which 
used to be closed and locked at 9 o'clock, to 
keep out all intruders. Mr. Steinert’s de- 
scriptions of this quaint town are charming. 
In one of the towers still lives the town 
musician, whose duties consist in playing 
with his orchestra at the high mass on 
Sundays, in playing chorals on brass in- 
struments at noon to call the men in from 
the fields totheir midday meal, and in the 
evening to play an Ave Maria as a call to 
prayers. A night watchman with lantern 
and horn still exists, who calls out the 
hours of the night in quaint rhyme, after 
which the horn is blown. Amid these and 
other surroundings equally quaint the 


lies 


to 


an, 


in- 


boy was born of poor parents, hig father | 


dying soon after Moritz had been sent to 
the town school, his mother being left with 
few worldly possessions. Through the strict- 
est economy she managed to keep her son 
at school until his twelfth year. Moritz 
possessed an inborn love for music, which 
was encouraged by his family, and he took 
clavier lessons from the organist of the 
church, there being not a single piano in 
the place. As he grew older the boy had 
lessons from the musician on flute 
and violin, and on the guitar from a man 
“who was considered not only an artist 
in sweeping chimneys, but also in sweeping 
his hands across the strings of a guitar,"’ 
until at leng.n the boy thought himself 
quite a musical expert, but Wagner being 
entirely unknown and Beethoven known 
only by name there was the more excuse 
for pride in such knowledge. Next followed 
piano lessons, and a chance meeting with 
Padre Quartian of an adjoining monastery 
led to the 
the boy's musical progress and in teaching 
him ecclesiastical music, as well as en- 
couraging him to sing at mass, these mo- 
nastic services being noted for fine organ 
playing and good orchestral music. 

At twelve years of age Moritz was ap- 
prenticed to his brother-in-law, an optician 
at Coblenz, and gave such satisfaction that 
his sister presented him with money 
hear an opera, 


town 


The effect upon me was simply astound- 
ing when the musicians struck the first 
chord of that magnificent overture, and 
when I heard the versified tone-coloring of 
that orchestra, which came from instru- 
ments which I had never seen nor heard 


before, 1 was transformed and taken away | 
transported for the time to } 


from myself, 


*REMINISCENCES OF MORRIS STEINERT. 
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another sphere. The early love for the 
divine art of music which has been given 
me from above, and which had before lain 
dormant, awoke within me, and filled me 
with the most profound reverence and re- 
spect, and I felt for the first time what 
a beautiful though hidden world lay be- 
fore me which would henceforth unfold 
itself to my imagination. * * * But of 
great rejoicing within my young heart 
that [ had been spared to enter the en- 
chanted realm of music. * * * When the 
curtain rose and I saw the dramatic action 
which was resting upon the wings of 
music, when the powerful chorus burst 
forth into song, and the action of the play- 
ers spoke to my intellect; when the or- 
chestra also spoke in words of tone, * * * 
then | felt that this was indeed a happy 
day. * * * The laborious duties I had 
been forced to undergo, the poverty, the 
domestic hardships were for the time for- 
gotten, overbalanced by the knowledge that 
i had at last found a place that was so 
congenial to my better self as to make 
heaven seem close at hand. 


The boy remained in the optical business 
until he was nearly eighteen, when he 
thought himself old enough to try for him- 
self, and so returned Scheinfeld for a 
time, taking ‘cello lessons from the town 
musician, who at first laughed at the boy's 
presumption in wishing to take up the 
king of instruments, but after twelve les- 
sons old Dazian decided there was nothing 
more he could teach the boy. Mr. Steinert 
calls particular attention to the fact that 
Dazian was in reality endowed with great 
talent, worthy of the highest cultivation, 
and that what the latter thought his good 
fortune in being made town musician in 
reality deprived the world of a great mu- 
sical genius. 


to 


But space will not allow us to dwell upon 
the desire for improvement in all 
directions—his study of the German class- 
ics, both in literature and in philosophy; 
his travels through Switzerland, Germany, 
and Russia, with optical goods, 
with the many consequent adventures 
lated in the book, and his 
travels through France to sell hops to its 
various breweries. Finally Moritz returned 
once more to Coblenz, his 
brother for a time, meeting there and very 
much admiring a Miss Dreyfuss, who was 
a governess in an American family. But 
the boy was still and telling his 
mother of his feelings—who at the time had 
just finished reading * Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 

she advised him to try America, with the 
result that he took in a 
ship bound for New York. After paying 
his passage and buying a few optical 
goods, Steinert landed in New York with 
His Subsequent 
imagined, very 
to de in 


boy's 


Finland, 
re- 
subsequent 


and assisted 


restless, 


passage sailing 


might be 
Not finding anything 
the boy started out with an- 
German he had met in a 
neither of them speaking 
through the coun- 
business ventures were 
usually unsuccessful, and he constantly 
fell into straits from which he was 
constantly relieved by obtaining some mu- 
employment. Playing in hotels for 
dancing, next engaged with the Mario- 
Grisi Opera Company, and again with 
Buckley's Serenaders. 


career was, 
checkered. 
New York, 
other young 
boarding house 
English 
try. But 


as 


to sell goods 


his early 


as 


sical 


So the book goes on, until finally Mr. 
Steinert met again the Caroline Dreyfuss 
he had so admired in Germany, who with 
her people had also come to New York to 
An engagement was soon entered into, 
followed by a marriage, his wife's dot 
being $25, while his own capital was con- 
siderably less. A long and not particularly 
successful period of teaching in the South 
was interrupted by the breaking out of the 
war, when the Steinert family, then five in 
number, finally settled in New Haven. 


live. 


Mr. Steinert’s musical endeavors in that 
city included an appointment as church or- 
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orchestra, 


the n of his 


with its 


ganist at 
first 


a year, foundat 


abrupt ending, his 
appointment a rs st of the 
at $200 per year, 
by Mozart’s Twelfth 
the first in the 
that a mass was sun 


companiment. 


Finally Mr. Steinert managed to triumph 
over all his obstacles—“ fully accomplished 
my purpose of making a lot 
of the pianoforte business the people 
who bought that instrument.” He turned 
his attention to a cgmparison of the piano 
with its prototypes, clavichord, harpischord, 
and the early hammer clavier, with the re- 
sult that he awarded the palm to the older 
instruments, and spent much time and 
money in journeying through the remoter 
portions of Germany tmgearch of old musi- 
cal instruments of all kinds, which he af- 
terward restored, and which form the now 
justly celebrated Steinert collection. 


cathedral 
aft followed 


Mass 
hi 


soon rward 
being rendered, 
of the 


Stra ac- 


time tory State 
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g with 


of money out 
and 


For interesting details of all these jour- 
neys, and for his visits to the Vienna and 
Chicago Exhibitions, with portions of his 
collections, as well for his accounts 
of free lectures on the “ Evolution of the 
Piano’ given throughout the country, and 
for details of his happy private life, 
and the beautiful “‘In Memoriam” chapter 
to his wife and son, the reader must seek 
the pages of this interesting book. 

The is a brief historical 
sketch of the evolution of the piano, the 
whole leading up to an account of Mr 
Steinert's own invention, “ the Steinertone,”’ 
constructed on principles which the 
latter claim 


as 


last chapter 


new 
to poss 


Not only the inexpressible sweetness of 
the clavichord and the rhythmical tone 
production of the hammer clavier or piano- 
forte, but a musical instrument * * * that 
stands unique as to its usefulness and 
imitative powers in giving tone colorings 
which strikingly resemble the ‘cello, clar- 
inet, French horn, bassoon, and many oth- 
ers, when its keyboard serves the intelli- 
gent and talented musician as a means of 
expression, 


The 
views of places, 


th 
produc- 


illustrated both wi 
as well with re 
tions of the old instruments, many 
extremely to be found in the 
collection. 
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Country Grocery Stories.* 


in Mr. Nelson 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ The Loafer” are the 
blacksmith, the the miller, the 
schoolteacher, the veteran, the storekeeper, 
They around the 
their The Iliad ts 
one, Story tellers 


The dramatis personae 
Chronic 
tinner, 
the loafer assemble 
spin yarns 
a Pennsylvania and the 
indulge in a peculiar dialect. To the Penn- 
Sylvanian many of the names of the 
ple who live around Kishikoquillas have a 
familiar sound. Mr. Lloyd has the gift of 
story teliing, with a great supply of humor 
The first story, ‘The Reunion,” is most 
comic, and the surprises are well managed. 
Another neat story is ‘‘ The Spelling Bee.” 
Who will question what the tinman says? 


and 


stove and 


peo- 


Some folks ts nat’ral spellers, jest ez 
others is nat’ral musicians. Agin, it’s jest 
as hard to_make a good bagsshorn player, 
for a felly that hain’t the inborn idee o’ 
how many letters is needed to make a 
word'll never spel! no better than the man 
that hasn't sense o’ how much wind’s need- 
ed to make a note '!] play the basshorn. 


The fair Hannah Ciders’s hand was to 
have been given to the victor in the spell- 
ing bee, when somebody cried that there 
was a horse thief around. Then the cham- 
pion speller lost his chance. 


*THD CHRONIC LOAFER. By Nelson Liowd. 
New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. 





Books and Their Makers. 

Mention has already been made in Tur 
TimEs SATURDAY REVIEW. of the autograph 
editions of various popular books which are 
being issued. When it was proposed to 
publish such an edition of “Red Rock” 
Thomas Nelson Page was found to be un- 
willing to carry out his part of the ar- 
rangement. He has .always signed with 
pleasure any copies of his books that any 
one has wished him to sign, feeling that 
he was finding “not only a reader but a 
friend.” He recognizes also the appro- 
priateness of an author’s autograph in an 
€dition de luxe. But he is not able to 
overcome his aversion to the idea of con- 
tributing his signature for the advertise- 
ment of his books. There will, therefore, 


be no autograph edition of ‘‘Red Rock” 
published. 


Miss Jeannette Gilder, one of the editors 
of The Critic, gives some Interesting in- 
formation in the current number of Harp- 
er’s Bazar, concerning Miss Mary Chol- 
mondeley, author of ‘ Diana Tempest” 
and “Red Pottage.” ‘ Miss Cholmonde- 
ley,” says Miss Gilder, “ belongs to the 
younger branch of the-Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley’s family, which has been established 
in Cholmondeley Castle since the reign of 
William the Conqueror. We in America 
are, however, more interested in -the fact 
that Miss Cholmondeley is a great-niece 
of Bishop Heber, and it was in the house 
where he lived as rector of. Hodnet that 
she was born. Miss Cholmondeley was 
brought up on a solid foundation of Eng- 
lish literature in the very library where 
her great-uncle, the Bishop, used to write 
his sermons, and no doubt the very vol- 
umes that she read were those whose 
pages had been turned by the poet's 
fingers. Miss Cholmondeley has great 
popularity in America, where ‘The Dan- 
vers Jewels’ was first published anony, 
mously, in serial as well as in book form.” 
“Red Pottage” is now selling in its fif- 
tieth thousand, 


The April Critic contains the beginning 
of an extremely entertaining Franco- 
American character study by Th. Bentzon 
(Mme. Blanc) entitled “At Cross Pur- 
poses"’ (Malentendus.) The scene of the 
story is laid in the House Club for Art 
Students in Paris. Through a series of let- 
ters the author contrives to give a very 
striking picture of an independent, ambi- 
tious American girl in Paris as contrasted 
with the personality of a typical Parisien 
of considerable wit and intelligence. In a 
few pertinent touches the author shows 
respectable artistic society as it is in Paris 
to-day, both from thie point of view of a 
foreigner and that of an habitué of the 
pseudo-salons, ; 


Mr. Charles Major, author of ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was im Flower,” has gone to 
England to arrange for the English dra- 
matic rights of his romance, and also to 
obtain additional material for a historical 
novel of English life which he has had in 
preparation for several years, and which 
he hopes to place in the hands of his pub- 
lishers in the early Autumn. 


Mr. William Le Queux, author of ‘A Ma- 
donna of the Music Hall,” “If Sinners En- 
tice Thee,” and ‘‘ The Day of Temptation,” 
has started out on his travels once more 
from his Winter home, in San Remo, Italy. 
This time he takes his way across Siberia, 
going as far as Irkoutsk, on the new Trans- 
Siberian Railway, ae special correspondent 
of The London Daily Mail, The ultimate 
object of this journey is Port Arthum In 
addition to his correspondence he 


Siberia as it really is. The rights of this 
work have already been secured by William 
Blackwood & of London. Mr. 
Queux will contribute a_ series 
illustrated to British 


Sons Le 
of 


and 


also 


articles various 


American magazines concerning the present | 
Russia and the possibilities | 


state of remote 
for the employment of foreign capital there, 
The rights to a novel of Russian life and 
character, which he intends to write on his 
return, ‘ured by Sir 
Newnes. 
months on his journey. 
been offered that 
thing worth seeing in 
himself has special ukase, which 
will enable him to enter any prison in the 
Russian Empire at any hour of the day or 
night. It will be interesting to see whether 
Mr. Le Queux's impressions will be similar 
to those of Mr. George Kennan, who tray- 
eled practically over the same ground a few 
years ago for The Century Magazine, 


have been se George 
Every facility has 
he may 
Siberia. 


him see every- 
The Czar 


issued a 


Richard Le Gallienne, as the result of his 
bicycle tour in England last Summer, has 
prepared a little volume, which John Lane 
will shortly publish, under the title of 
“Travels in England."" The book will con- 
tain illustrations by Herbert Railton. It 
now turns out that the deathmask of a 
girl, supposed to have been drowned in the 
Seine, which gave Mr. Le Gallienne the 
idea for his latest novel, ‘ The Worshipper 
of the Image,” is a reality. Discovered by 
a prowler after curiosities some time ago 
in a shop near Covent Garden, London, 
purchased by him, and hung in his rooms, 
the beauty of the cast sent many to the 
shop. Verses were written to this pretty, 
pathetic unknown, and finally Mr. Le Galli- 
enne came and wrote a book about her, Just 
now Mr. Le Gallienne is receiving numer- 
ous letters from country gentlemen who 
have read the book and take exception to 
a bit ef description found therein. One 
writes to the Academy from the Isle of 


Wight to say “A gentseman with such a | 


pretty pen for describing nature as Mr. Le 


intends to | 
write a big illustrated book descriptive of | 


He expects to coneume about nine | 


eee 
SA 


| @ wren of laying a sky-blue egg.” . 


Mr. Stephen Crane, who {s living on & 
large estate in Surrey, England, is at work 
on a historical romance of Ireland, which 
the Frederick A./Stokes Company will prob- 
ably publish in the Autumn. He has just 
‘completed a volume called “ Wounds.in the 
Rain.” This sinister title is said to stand 
for some ‘of’ this brilliant but erratic. writ- 
er’s most vigorous "nd graphic work. It is 
tp be hoped that he will change the title, 
both for this reason and because the fact 
that “Crane” and “Rain” rhyme may 
tempt certain irresponsible critics to have 
some fun. 


Robert Hichens, author of ‘ Flames,” 
“The Green Carnation,” &c., is enjoylug 
life in Sweden, where he is devoting part of 
his time to correcting the proofs of his 
forthcoming book; ‘Tongues of Con- 
science,’ which the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company will shortly publish. The book is 
said to contain by far the most’ powerful 
and mature work that Mr. Hichens has 
done. 


ITEMS OF THE DAY, 


The Harpers Purchase “ Golf.” 

Harper & Brothers have just purchased 
Golf, the magazine devoted to golfing in- 
terests and the official organ of the United 
States Golf Association. The periddical will 
continue to be published monthly, the April 
number being. the first to bear the imprint 
of Harper & Brothers, Mr. Van Tassel 
Sutphen, the well-known authority on golf- 
ing subjects, will edit the sheet. Its con- 
tents will be made up of news on the 
lat®st events in the golfing world, bulletins 
of the United States Golfing Association, 
pictures of new clubhouses, links, por- 
traits, and articles by leading authorities 
on this particular sport. : 


Exhibition of Color Photography. 


There is on exhibition at Brentano’s a 
number of pictures and plates showing the 
development of the three-color process of 
photography. There is also an attendant in 
charge to explain the mysteries of this art, 
which has had such an effect in reducing 
the price of books whose subjects require 
illustrations in color, Color photography, 
as deveioped in the last year or two, has 
enabled the Doubleday & McClure Company 
to issue a remarkable series of nature books, 
and it is under the auspices of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. that the exhibition at Bren- 
tano’s is being held. The plates and pict- 
ures displayed were used in making “ Bird 
Homes,” by A. Radclyffe Dugmore; ‘ Na- 
ture’s Garden's Garden,” by Neltje Blan- 
chan; ‘‘ The Butterfly Book,’ by Dr. W. J. 
Holland, and ‘* Birds that Hunt and Are 
Hunted,” ahd “ Bird Neighbors,’’ both by 
Neltje Blanchan. 


Studies in Jewish History. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society has just 
brought out a little volume on Jewish his- 
tory by Dr. Maurice H. Harris, as a result 
of practical work in the circle conducted 
by him during a number of years. It cov- 
ers the period from the rise of Kabbalah 
in the thirteenth century down to the Span- 
ish expulsion of the Jews in 1492. The Jew 
is brought into touch with such great 
events as the emergence of Poland, the 
Hussite movement, the foundation of the 
Turkish Empire, the dawn of the Renais- 
sanee, the Black Death, and the Inquisi- 
tion. The Chautauqua plan is followed out 
in a most helpful manner. Besides the re- 
quired readings in Graetz's ‘ History of 
the Jews,’’ Volume IIL, there are fine lists 
of recommended books and articles. The 
“suggestions "' to the reader and the ques- 
tions in the “ tests and reviews’”’ will be 
found of the utmost assistance to the indi- 
vidual reader and especially to members of 
reading circles, 

A Book of Progress. 

Everybody has noticed the fact that the 
| present century is eminently one of prog- 
ress more than its predecessors. In “-Flame, 
| Electricity, and the Camera,” published to- 
day by Doubleday, Page & Co., the author, 
George Iles, explains the matter in the way 
indicated by the title of the book. While one 
|} May easily imagine what Mr. Lles may say 
concerning the social and commercial revo- 
lutions wrought by electricity and the cam- 
era, however interesting may be the de- 
tails of explanation, the first part of the 
} title is less definite. At the outset Mr. Iles 
gives an account of the uses of flame in 
metal working, in the production of motive 








| Especially interesting is the account of the 
| steam turbine, the new and formidable rival 
of the steam engine. In the chapters on the 
|} camera, that no amateur can read without 
stimulus and profit, every page hints 
for fresh fields of delightful effort. 
The New Outing. 

In the April number of Outing, Mr. Cas- 
par Whitney, formerly sporting editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, makes his début as ed- 
itor. To this number Mr. Whitney ¢on- 
tributes ‘‘ The Month's Review,’’ a feature 
which is fully deseribed by its title. In in- 
troducing this feature Mr. Whitney writes: 
“Outing wall uphold with all its force 
that wholesome life which sport, travel, 
and adventure bring us." Mr. Whitney be- 
lieves in sport for sport’s sake, and his 
administration will be marked by a strenu- 
ous effort for the protection of game, the 
prohibition of that killing of all animal life 
that is neither game nor pest, the preserva- 
tion of the forests, and the divorce of poli- 
tics from game, fish, and forest commis- 
sions. The special articles inthe April Outing 
are up to the usual standard of the peri- 
odical, as is the fiction. A great improve- 


has 





ment has been made in the illustrations. 


“A Mah of His Age.” 

There is in book circles considerable spec- 
ulation as to the identity of Hamilton 
Drummond, whose first book, ‘A Man of 
His Age,’’ has just come from the press of 
Harper & Brothers. The publishers believe 
that they have discovered another roman- 
tic writer whose work may well be com- 
pared with that of Stanley Weyman and 
Anthony Hope. There is also some gossip 
to the effect that “Hamilton Drummond” 
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power, and in the creation of extreme cold. | 
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of romantic and fanciful fiction. “A Man 
of His Age” is a story of the stirring times 
of Catherine de Medici and the great King 
Henry. of Navatre, .Its hero is a loyal 
courtier of the Navarrese Queen Jeanne 
d’Albret, and it is with his adventures and 
encounters with the bullies of C 
— that the story Chiefly concerns itself. 
he love interest of jthe story centres about 
the affairs of you de Crussenay, . the 
opuire to the hero, anda lady of Catherine's 
ourt sentyas a spy to the Court of her 
r Queen at Pau. ,~Mr. Drummond has 
he true story-teller’s knack, and knows 
where to leave histafy alone and wher to 
take it up. His story «gives an excellent 
os ofthe riotous life of the time, and 
filled wifh a dash and vim which should 
go far toward making it popular with lov- 
ers of a good story for the story’s sake. 


A New Book by Robert Waters. 


Robert Waters, author of “ John Selden 
and His Table-Talk,” ‘Intellectual Pur- 
suits,” and “ The Life of Cobyett,”’ has just 
presented a new volume, through the press 
of Edgar 8S. Werner, entitled “Flashes of 
Wit and Humor; or, A Brief Study of the 
Brightest Minds.’’ Here are related, after 
‘two o¢ three essays on “ Humor as a Life- 
Brigntener,” .*‘ The Faculty for Humor,” 
“ Difference Between Wit and Humor,” &c., 
the. best bon mots gf historical personages 
or flashes of wit which have been perpetrat- 
ed at the expense of these very personages. 
Some of these stories are old, some are new, 
but all are presented in a thoroughly liter- 
‘ary manner, even where the original point 
was gross and uncouth. Mr. Waters’s style, 
however illiterate his theme may be, is al- 
ways elegant without’being pedantic. His 


original bon mots are those of a Tittérateur 
of broad reading and quick perception. 


A Tale Now Read in the West. 

“The Story of a Country Town," by BE. 
W. Howe, which was originally published 
some thirteen years ago by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., and which had a certain vogue in 
the East for its curious theme as well as for 
the curious naturalistic style of its author, 
has now become one of the books of the 
season in the West. Mr. Howe's pictures, 
which are filled in with an extraordinary 
care to detail and incident, are not of cow- 
boys and Indians, road agents and mining 
camps, but of the original settlers who built 
Fairview, and who by honest, arduous toil 
arose from poverty to affluence. Mr. Howe's 
book cannot be read at a dash and at a 
single sitting, but beauties of infinite 
repose and delicate conception are revealed 
to the meditative reader. 


Stanley Weyman’s New -Book. 

Longmans, Green & Co. will publish, 
April 24, a new romance by Stanley Wey- 
man, entitled ‘‘ Sophia.’’ Mr. Weyman has 
against chosen to turn somewhat from the 
vein of historical romance in which he first 
won his reputation. He treats no longer oi 
the France of Richelieu or Henry LY., but 
of the England of Queen Anne; no longer 
ot adventurers who win their fortunes by 
their swords alone in mediaeval fashion, 
but of men who, as befits a more civilized 
age, show their bravery and resoluteness 
in other ways. The spirit of adventure, 
however, is not wholly absent, for the 
heroine has still to be rescued from evil 
‘hands and her pursuers punished. But 
though the story moves as swiftly as in the 
earlier novels and does not lack for 
citement, the main interest 1s of a dif- 
ferent-sort; and one likely to gain Mr. 
Weyman new readers without depriving 
of character as well as of plot. The hero 
is a heroine, and bears herself as such. 
rich prize in the matrimonial market, she 
is beset by iIintrigufmg suitors, and ha- 
1assed wy intriguing relatives, but in spite 
of all discovers the man of her choice 
where she least expects to find him, and 
grows under our very eyes from 
mental girl into a woman of ready wits 
| and noble nature. The novel is based on a 
study of the times, and like “ The 
Inn,” gives their genufMe spirit. 


close 


Castle 


Harper & Brothers have in press a 
novel by Beatrice Whitley, author 
“Mary Fenwick." It entitled 
queathed.” 


new 

of 
is 3e- 

In spite of what has been asserted to the 
contrary at a certain trial held in this 
city, G. P. Putnam's have published 
| no edition of ‘ Sapho.” 


eons 


“To Have and To Hold” is now selling 
in its one hundred and fiftieth thousand, 


The New Amsterdam 300k 
has just secured a complete Grimm 
‘Fairy Tales,” (said to be the only com- 
plete Grimm in existence,) translated from 
the original German. It took a search of 


Company 





| several years all over Germany, conducted | 


with considerable expense, to secure the 
original The New Amsterdam 
Company will bring out the translation in 
the Fall with beautiful illustrations, both 
in a popular edition and in a édition de 


luxe. 
“ As 


set. 


Seen By Me" is the title of a new 
novel by Lilian Bell, author of ‘ The In- 
stinct of Stepfatherhood,’’ which Harper 


& Brothers are about to publish 


‘*Milton’s Minor Poems,” edited by Prof. 
Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College, 
is about to be published by Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co. 


‘*A Book of Verses,"’ by Nixon Water- 
man, will be published next week by 
Forbes & Co. The author is well known as 
a writer of pleasing verse. 


“Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism,” by 
Richard Le Gallienne, with a bibliography 
by John Lane, and with a new portrait, will 
be shortly published at The Bodley Head. 





Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, April 5.—Seriousness and frivol- 
itygare agreeably blended in Messrs, Lit- 
tle Brown & Co.’s Spring list, in which 
one may choose between science and novels 
without a purpose, between the new and 
revised edition of Mrs. Todd’s “ Total 
Eclipses of the Sun,” and Mr. Bradley Gil- 
man’s “ The Parsonage Porch,” a collection 
of stories from the notebook of a clergy- 
man. Translations from four languages di- 
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him of his old following. Sophia is a novel | 
| story, and Mr. G. Humbert Westley, a well- 
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version of “ The Knights 
of which the s¢ volume 
is in preparation; but it seems probable 
“Empress Octavia.” translated by 
Mrs. Mary J. Safford from the German of 
Herr Wilhelm Walloth, will be at least as 
widely read. The villain is Nero, who needs 
no introduction even to those whose his- 
tory is learned from novels, and the heroine 
is his. wife. German critics find the Nero of 
this story the “first genuine Nero,” the 
others being ‘mere puppets in comparison. 
The early Christians, scenes in the arena 
and the imperial palace and in a Greek 
sculptor’s workroom, are among the attrac- 
tions of the rival of “* Quo Vadis.” One is 
betrayed into speaking of the historical 
novel as ff it were a play. of 4 

*“Currita, Countess of “Albornoz,"” by 
Father Louis Coloma, 8. J., describes the 
“new woman” of Spain as she appears to 
one whose ideals are Christian and domes- 
tic, and shows-the effect of “ liberal "’ ideas 
in Madrid society and politics, as they ap- 
pear to one conservative both by tempera- 
ment and by training. Miss Myrta Leonora 
Jones has translated ten of Francois Cop- 
pée’s stories, giving them the title of ‘“ Tales 
for Christmas and Other Seasons.” The 
first five relate to Christmas, the others 
are deeidedly miscellaneous in character 
and subject. With this book may be grouped 
three volumes ef Daudet’s’ “‘Sapho” and 
“The Little Parish Church,” in the English 
of Mr. George Burnham Ives, and “ Kings 
in. Exile,” in Miss. Katharine Presgott 
Wofmeley’s version. The introductions for 
the three volumes are by Mr. James L. 
Ford, Mr. W. P. Trent, and Mr. Charles de 
Kay, and each volume has a frontispiece 
by a French artist. 

“For the Queen in South Africa” is the 
only English novel, but Sir Herbert Max- 
well's *‘ Life of Wellington” is written so 
delightfully that the “ first by land" is now 
as attractively represented.in biography as 
the mighty seaman who was Capt. Mahan’s 
subject. Very properly, the new book will 
be bound in the same style as its elder, the 
four making a history of England’s greater 
wars during some thirty-five years and of 
the long peace which strengthened her for 
the struggles of the later half of this 
century. Balzac's “ Letters to Madame 
Hanska,” with its included letters not writ- 
ten by Balzac, must necessarily attract all 
readers of the great Frenchman, and the 
new edition of Hamerton’s “ Paris in Old 
and Present Times” is a much better guide 
to the interesting places in Paris than 
many of the books written to serve in that 
capacity. 

“The Colombian and Venezuelan Repub- 
lics,” by Mr. William L. Scruggs, late En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the two powers, is a study of the 
two countries based upon twenty-five years 
of experience, and is designed to furnish all 
persons intending settlement or investment 
with trustworthy counsel. The volume con- 
tains maps and illustrations and notes on 
other parts of South and Central America. 
Lastly, there are two new volumes of Dr. 
Hale’s works, “ A New England Boyhood ” 
and “How to Do It and How to Live,” 
making, with volumes previously an- 
score of books of which not 
many are likely to be overlooked, even in 
these days of enormously successful novels 
and much advertised subscription works. 

Among the novels by lL. C. Page & Co. 
not yet announced are ‘‘God—the King— 
My Brother,’ by Mrs. Roulet, formerly 
Miss Mary F. Nixon. It is a story of the 
Black Prince’s Spanish wars, with a Span- 
ish heroine and two heroes, twin brothers, 
whose motto makes the title. ‘‘ The Black 
Terror,” by Mr. John W. Leys, is a Russian 


known poetical 
YoRK TIMEs, 
volume 


contributor 
appears as the 
entitled “At the 


of THE NEw 
author of a 
Court of the 
Mr. Jo- 
siah Flint gathered so much material dur- 
his years of preparation to 
ramping with Tramps,’ that he 
drawn another book from it, entitled 
“Notes of an Itinerant Policeman.” It will 
be of the same general character as the 


write 


on has 


| former book, but will contain entirely novel 


observations. 
Among children’s 
Mr. G. Waldo Browne’s “ The 
ranger”’ will be followed by “ TI 
**; the ** Cosey-Corner” series will 
lengthened by “* The Little Colonel's House 
by Migs Annie Fellowes Johnston; 
‘A Little PyPitan’s First Christma by 
Miss Edith Robinson; *‘ Helena’s Wonder- 
land,”” by Miss Franci@tHodges White, and 
“For His Country,” by Miss Marshall 
Saunders. ‘ Chums,” by the Maria 
Louisa Pool, will be added to th series of 


“ Gift Books for Boys and Girls.” * 


books from this firm, 
Wood- 
Gun- 
ll be 


J. P. Morgan Secures the Irwin 
Library. 


It is now definitely known that the library 


which 
rumor said last week hased by 
Trowbridge, 
cured for J. Pierpont 
collector. The books 
away, awaiting Mr. 


Europe. 


was pure 
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The real facts conne 


K actually se- 
“the 


safely 


banker- 

tored 
return from 
ted with the 
of 
Particu- 
sufficient 
was 


a number 
collectors, but as they would not 
larly interest the public, it is 
say that the Irwin collection 
on from Oswego to be sold \iere by 
H. Richmond, the book dealer, in a 
ially fitted-up shop, but Mr. Morgan be 
aware of the great importance of 
brary and immediately bought the collec- 
tion en bloc, the sum of money ed 
being somewhat under $200,000, the amount 
once mentioned. . 

Mr. Morgan's library, 
known for a number of 
highly important books, sensibly in- 
creased last Summer by the purchase of the 
collection of the late James Tooney, the 
London dealer, which included a large and 
fine copy of the first folio Shakespeare, to- 
gether with many other The 
acquisition of Mr. Irwin's books and manu- 
scripts places the Morgan library among 
the Hoe, Carter Brown, Huth, Christle- 
Miller, Devonshire, and other great private 
book collections of the world. 
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brought 
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spec- 
came 
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which has 
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~ WOMAN: 
Can She Reason? 


A Famous 
Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self-acknowledged cynic makes 
the attack and fifty men and 
women all over the land rise in 
protest. Here are examples of 
what they say : 


“ Women Should Think More and Talk Less.” 

« Man's World Needs a Woman.” 

“ No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 

* Men Talk Too Much,” 

“ To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 

“ Woman's Nature Is Untrained.” 

“ Few Women Are Calm a d Logical.” 

There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams,” 


An unusually entertaining and attractive 
book. Every woman should read it. It will 
find a ready sale. Reprinted from The New 


York Times Saturday Review. 


Sold by THE NEW YORK TIMES and THE 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39 and 41 Chambers St. 
25 CENTS PER COPY. 
Limited Edition. Order at Once. - 


South African 
Romances 


THE KING'S ASSEGAI 
THE GUN-RUNNER 


By BERTRAM MITFORD 


Powerful—realistic and particu- 
larly interesting now, as the 
stories relate happenings at or 
near the present seat of war. 


Will send for $1 each or on 
approval. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., WL Y. 


Vest Pocket Series. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY: 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
By Blizabeth Barrett Browning. 
PREVIOUS VOLUME: 


FITZ GERALD’S RUBAIYAT, 
PRBFACH AND VOCABULARY, 
THAN HASKELL DOLE. 

15,000 copies of this edition sold ¢o date. 


ene 
The Most Exquisite Hand-Made Paper 
Editions Ever Issued. 


Blue paper wrapper, per vol 
Hemp cloth, per vol., postpaid 
Flexible leather, gilt top, per vol, 
postpaid FT 
Japan vellum copies, 
patd ... 


ALL BOOKS POSTPAID AND DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED. 


WITH 
BY NA- 


SPRING LIST FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


at XLV. Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


MAP ENGRAVING. 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds of purpores. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in atl departments, we are prepared to 
execute orders of any sise omptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our customers, 
We make a specialty of preparing maps for pros- 
pectus circulars, folders, books, &c. Estimates 

romptiy furnished. RAND, McNALLY & CO 

42 Sth Av., New York City. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S 


LATEST 


Thro’ Fire to Fortune 


is selling aplendidly. 


las 
R. F. FENNO & CO., N.Y. 


NEW YORK, 


THE WEEK IN ART. 


There are a number of landscapes now on 
exhibition at the Fischel, Adler & Schwartz 
galleries, 317 Fifth Avenue, by the English 
artist, George Boyle. The artist, who is 


a descendant of the eminent Bishop Boyle, | 


began life as a clerk in the British War 
Office. His artistic tastes were too strong 
to be curbed, however, and he soon left 
the routine of an office for the studio and 
the woods and fields. As was perhaps only 
natural in a young artist left to wander 
where he would, he turned his steps first, 
when he went afield, to the English land- 
scapes which Turner loved and painted. 
Most of the landscapes in the present dis- 
play were painted in the vicinity of Beau- 
fort Bridge, Chelsea, close to Turner's 
house. Here Boyle found the same atmos- 
pheric effects which first inspired Turner. 
His canvases have attracted much atten- 
tion in England, and his pictures have been 
hung two years in succession on the line 
in the Royal Academy displays He has 
been called “the English Daubigny,” 
from his love of and sympathy with the 
milder moods of nature. The landscapes 
now shown at the Fifth Avenue gallery are 
notable for their luminosity, atmosphere, 
and sentiment. Mr. Boyle is an especially 
good painter of skies, and some of those in 
the present landscapes are delightful and 
beautiful in color. He paints in a low color 
key and in soft grays and blues. He has 
been largely influenced by the modern 
French impressionists, but his work shows 
decided originality and much strength. 
While he has been injudiciously praised in 
a circular descriptive of himself and his 
works, and which contains the absurd 
Statement that “his work though of dif- 
ferent handling from Turner's, is equally 
as powerful,” he has also been unfairly 
treated by writers here, one of whom as- 
serts that “his canvases differ little from 
the annually turned out,"’ and that 
“his talent is of a decidedly modest order.” 


*,* 


mass 


There are now on exhibition a number of 
water colors by American artists at the 
Knoedler galleries, which are especially at- 
tractive in these early Spring days, being, 
as it were, memoranda of past Springs in 
woods and Tields, and giving a foretaste of 
other Spring wanderings in the same woods 
and fields now near at hand. These water 
colors, both figures and landscapes, are 
hung in the little water-color gallery down 
stairs. They include works by J. A. Me- 
Dougall, Albert Sterner, and Albert Herter, 
landscapes by Winslow Homer, Clara Mc- 
Chesney, Walter Palmer, S. Harry Eaton, 
George H. Smillie, J. Kinseller, and Amy 
Cross, and marines by William T. Rich- 
ards, Will S. Robinson, George H. McCord, 
and F. K. M, Rehm. 


There is no truth whatever in the story 
published the past week to the effect that 
Mr. James F. Sutton of the American Art 
Association has been traveling through 
South America collecting pictures and has 
secured an option on a notable collection of 
old masters at Lima, Peru. Mr. Sutton has 
indeed been taking a trip along the west 
coast of South America for pleasure, and 
in some letters spoke of some old paintings 
he had seen in certain cathedrals, but he 
has not been picture hunting and has se- 
cured no option on any collection of paint- 
ings, and the story is of the yellow journal 
type. On its face it was absurd, for it is 
well known that, with the exception of a 
few Madonnas by Murillo, Velasquez, and 
other of the older Spaniards in cathedrals, 
there are no old masters in South America 
which are worth the purchasing. 

*,° 


The irony of fate never was more salient 
than in the case of the artist Sisely. In his 
old days Sisely was supported by his fellow- 
artists. In 1876 he sent a picture called 
“L'Inondation” to the Salon. It was re- 
fused admission. Sisely, being in want, sold 
the canvas for some 50f. When Sisely died 
this picture brought $17. Then the same 
picture made a jump. It found a buyer at 
2,000. “The Inundation” has just been 
sold for $8,600. 


The exhibition of the Press Artists’ League 
has been postponed from April 10 to May 
14. This has been made necessary by the 
large number of exhibits. The number of 
original drawings in black and white will 
be upward of six thousand. Some of the 
patrons of the display are Benjamin F. 
Tracy, H. H. Vreeland, George J. Gould, 
George C. Boldt, Bird 8S. Coler, Andrew Car- 
negie, H. O. Havemeyer, Emerson McMillin, 
Thomas W. Lawson, Charles T. Yerkes, 
Theodore W. Myers, Timothy L. Woodruff, 
Randolph Guggenheimer, Edward M. Grout, 
John Murray Mitchell, Charles W. Dayton, 
P. Henry Dugro, Henry Clews, Clement A. 
Griscom, Jacob A. Cantor, and James W. 
Alexander. The exhibition will be held in 
the East Parlor of the Astoria. The Gen- 
eral Committee having the matter in charge 
is composed of R. F. Outcault, Homer Day- 
enport, Max De Lipman, C. G. Bush, Fred 
8. Cozzens, George Bleekman, Clare Angell, 
Charles Nelan, anc 0. C. Malcolm. Other 
artists who will exhibit are Swinnerton, 
Edge, Opper, R. Bennett, Bob Carter, 
Walt McDougall, J. C. Baker, R. O. An- 
thony, Gus Dirks, Dan MeCarthy, Bert 
Cobb, Clarence Rigby, Ladendorf, and T. 8. 
Allen. 

*,° 

Each succeeding week of the waning art 
season brings less and less of incident and 
event to Chronicle. Art lovers, however, 
found enough of interest during the past 
six or seven days in the exhibition, prior 
to their sale next week at auction, of the 
picture collections of Mr. Frederic Bon- 
ner at the American Art Association, and 
of the rarely fine collections of Oriental 


SATURDAY, 


APRIL 7, 1900. 


(Geber 


A Tale of 


Harun the Khahf 


KATE A. BENTON 


HIS.is a gorgeous and splendid picture of a Court that was 
marked by a magnificence not surpassed by the pomp of the 
greatest monarchs that the world has known. 
““ Now the Arabian Nights, one of the most fascinating story 
books in the world's literature, bas a companion volume.’’—Public 


Opinion. 


“* The whole story is beautiful in diction, rich in thought, intense in 


Chien Ss 


There is so much dramatic force, so much philosophy, 


Such real poesy in both prose and verse in the story that one realizes with 
regret that the world of letters has lost so able a mind in the death of 
Mrs. Benton lust September.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Size 434 x 7% inches, 496 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


For Sale by all ‘Booksellers, or Sent 


ostpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


** As much an Epoch-making book as * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’— 


Edward Everett Hale. 


Wealth 


AGAINST 


Commonwealth. 


By HENRY D. LLOYD. 
Mr. Lloyd’s book has probably had a wider circulation 


than any other recent work on economic subjects, and in 
view of the prominence of the trust problem as an issue in 
the coming Presidential campaign it has now a new interest. 
“Public Opinion” says of it: “ His indictment of trusts 
and combinations is one of the most masterly attacks ever 
made upon an evil and ruinous system of economics,” 


New Popular Edition, $1.00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 


porcelains and art objects and Japanese 
lacquers belonging to Mr. William C. Oast- 
ler, at the American Art Galleries; in the 
continued exhibition of the American Art- 
ists at the Fine Arts Gallery, and the nu- 
merous little displays which fill the deal- 
ers’ galleries, notably one of the recent 
works by Monet, “ Revoir,’ another of the 
leading French impressionists, at the Du- 


rand Ruel Galleries. 


*,* 


The club exhibition of the week was that 
of the Colonial Club, of which the press 
view was on Wednesday, and which was 
epen Thursday and yesterday afternoon. 
The Art Committee of the club, of which 
Mr. William T. Evans is Chairman, ar- 
ranged, if possible, a more varied and in- 
teresting ttle display of some fifty pictures 
by modern American brushes than usual. 
Most of the pictures shown were familiar to 
the visitors to .galleries and studios, but 
were well selected and well hung. The Co- 
lonial Club gives to art lovers on the upper 
west side, in these annual exhibitions, an 
opportunity to see and study some of the 
best canvases of the year. 

oe, 


At the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries there 
were on view until Thursday last 147 can- 
vases attributed to certain old masters, 
with a few modern pictures among them. 
These pictures were sold at auction Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings. The somewhat 
pretentious catalogue called these can- 
vases “ highly important paintings repre- 
senting leading masters of the European 
schools."". Some of the names in the cata- 
logue and on the plates attached to the 
pictures are leading ones in the history of 
art, notably those of Coello, Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Cornelius Janssen, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Peter 
Lely, . Pierre Mignard, Gabriel Metsu, 
Francis Cotes, Henry Stone, Charles Le 
Brun, F. Mieris, Jan Van Ravesteyn, Will- 


“London to be 


jam Ettey, George Romney, Richard Cos- 
way, and B. Van dér Helst. It cannot be 
said that the attributed examples of these 
painters gave the art student or lover any 
very clear idea of their characteristics. It 
was a pleasure to turn from them to some 
examples of Jettel, Richet, Corcos, and 
Kaemmerer, a Cazin, a Detti, and a little 
Diaz among the modern Frenc.men, and 
to some fairly good examples of such 
American artists as J. B. Bristol, Frank De 
Haven, Charles Melville Dewey, R. W. 
Van Boskerck, Frank Boggs, and Worth- 
ington Whittredge. 


By the way, an effort was made to have, 
the Daly books and art objects taken to, 
sold. It is declared that 
either Christie's or Sotheby’s would have 
been glad to have conducted the sale, and 
it is likely that the extra illustrated books, 
at any rate, would have breught much bet- 
ter prices there than here. 

*,° 


Six figure windows have just been com- 
pleted for Easter by Otto Heinigke at his 
studio in this city. The windows are es- 
pecially interesting, not only because of 
their beauty, but also because the manner 
of making them is, in a considerable de- 
gree, quite novel. The artist has used im- 
ported antique glass for his material 
throughout the work, and on this glass he 
has painted and etched the rich detail of 
the designs. The work is very intricate, 
and, therefore, rather costly, some of the 
windows containing over 1,000 pieces of 
glass. Each piece is selected with a view 
to its adaptability in the whole scheme of 
color, and afterward it is stained and 
etched. Five of the windows are symbolic 
figures of angels, and one is a Madonna 
and Child, which for elegance of detail 
and remarkable workmanship, is, perhaps, 
the most impressive of all. 





(CAPT. SLOCUM'S CRUISE. 


His Trip Arouad the World Alon: 
in. a Small-Boat.* 


The story of the cruise of Capt. Joshua 
Slocum around the world as the entire 
crew of the little sloop The Spray is one 
full of interest to lovers of adventure. His 
single-handed voyage covered a. distance 
of 46,00 miles, and his experience as a 
cireumnavigator of the globe was unique 
and thrilling. Capt. Slocum is a_ skillful 
writer, too, as well as a boatbuilder and 
sailing master, and he hc ; succeeded in his 
book, “ Sailing Alone Around the World,” 
just published by the New York Century 
Company, in telling his experience In the 
cruise of more than three years in a style 
which makes the story entertaining to 
his readers. The Spray. was not only com- 
manded and sailed by himself alone, but 
was made by his own hands. She was but 
40 feet long over all, 14 feet 2 inches beam, 
and 4 feet 4 inches depth of hold, her 
tonnage being 9 tons 9 net and 1271-100 
tons gross. . 

The Spray was an old sloop which had 
lain high and dry at Fairhaven, Mass., 
for many years, when a friend of Capt. 
Slocum presented her to him. He began 
the work of rebuilding and improving her 
at once, and having remodeled her accord- 
ing to his own ideas, decided to make a 
voyage around the world in her. His notion 
was to go on the cruise alone, and when 
it was announced a good deal of argument 
arose in the newspapers regarding the feas- 
ibility of the scheme. The Captain, how- 
ever, was confident of his ability to make 
the voyage, and finally, against the warn- 
ing of many friends and the scoffing or 
many others, he set sail from Boston on 
his unique cruise Apri! 24, 1895. His first 
intention was to sail eastward by way of 
the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, and the 
Red Sea, and With this in view he crossed 
the Atlantic; and on Aug. 4, 1805, reached 
Gibraltar. Here he was made much of by 
the officers of the British post, and he 
remained for some time enjoying their hos- 
pitality. 

After thr. weeks of pleasure at Gibraltar 
The Spray sailed again on Aug. 25, Capt. 
Slocum had changed his mind regarding his 
course, and had decided to make the cruise 
by way of Horn, in order to avoid 
thé pirates who hover around the African 
He did not escape them alto; ther, 
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him by 
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voyage around the world, sailing for Port 
Denison, Queensland. From this point she 
made the voyage to Rodriguez, and thence 
to Mauritius, where she arrived Sept. 19. 
From here she steered for. the coast of 
Africa, and on Nov? 17 arrived at” Port 
Natal, 

In South Africa Capt. Slocum was made 
the object of a good deal of social atten 
ion. He made visits to Pretoria, Johannes 
burg, and many other towns, and the Boers 
treated him as a great man, while the Eng- 
lsh were no less friendly in their reception 
of him. He was entertained by President 
Kriger of the Transvaal, who showed him 
many marks of favor, but who looked upon 
him as rather an ignorant man when he 
talked of sailing ‘“arouné” the world. 
‘You don’t mean ‘ round’ the world,” said 
the President; “it is impossible. You mean 
‘in’ the world.” President Kriiger, it 
seems, still regards the world as flat, and 
refuses to listen to argumients to the con- 
trary, 

Capt. Slocum has a great deal of admira- 
tion for the Boers notwithstanding their 
views regarding the form of the globe. He 
says: ‘ While I feebly portray the igno- 
rance of these learned men, I have great 
admiration for their physical manhood. 
Much that I saw first and last of the 
Transvaal and the Boers was admirable. It 
is well known that they are the hardest of 
fighters and as generous to the fallen as 
they are brave before the foe.” 

In South Africa Capt. Slocum met Stan- 
ley, the explorer who paid him much atten- 
tion. Picnics were arranged in his honor 
by British officers, and he enjoyed a genu- 
ine holiday while he remained. His next 
objective point was the Island of 8t. 
Helena, and here, too, he was féted. He 
visited Longwood, the exile home of Na- 
pole6n, and saw all that was of interest in 
the island. Then ne began the last sec- 
tion of his long trip to his starting place, at 
Fairhaven. The winds generally favored 
him until he reached a point off Fire [si- 
and, where he encountered a terrific gale, 


the worst he had met in his cruise. He 
had intended to touch at New York, but 
this gale decided him to make for Newport, 
whicn he reached at 1 A. M., June 27, 1508, 
and cast anehor after a cruise of 


years, two months, and two days. 

The voyage of Capt Slocum added noth- 
ing to the scientific Knowledge of the world 
and no great geographical discoveries were 
made by it, but It was great fun for the 
hardy seaman, and his record of ‘'t makes 
most interesting reading for ail classes. It 


showed that patience, joined with skill, can | 


accomplish what wouid appear to be im- 
possibilities to the average man. The Spray 
returned from her ocean wandering as good 
a vessel as when she started, and, Capt. 
Slocum thinks, a better one. Not a real 
accident occurred in the long tour, although 
there were many narrow escapes 
beok detailing the cruise is freely illustrat- 
ed by Thomas Fogarty and George Varian, 
and it is one which will muke a welcome 
addition to any general library, 


By Lowell, Kipling, and Stevesson. 
New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the 
tions, I 
called 
beautiful, 
sO many years almost exclusively, the dedi- 
cation the first 
James Lowell 
wife, but only her initials are 

To F. D. L 
Love comes and goes with music in his feet 

And tunes young pulses to his roundelays, 
Love brings thee this: Will it persuade 

thee, sweet, 

That he turns proser 

stays? 
The 
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not think attention 
that seems 
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to one to me peculiarly 


of collection of prose 
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says by Russell his 


when he 


dedication of 
mental Ditties"’ and ‘“* Barrack Room Bal- 
lads"’ is perhaps well Known to 
quoted here, but it is worth reading again 


and again 


Kipling’s ‘ Depart- 


Loo 


It is to h’s old friends in India: 
I have eaten your bread and galt, 
| have drunk your water and wine 
The deaths ye died I have watched beside, 
And the lives ye led were mine. 


Was there aught that I did not share, 
In vigil or toil or ease 

One joy or love that I did not know, 
Dear hearts, across the seas? 


I have written the taie of our life 
For a sheltered people's mirth, 
jesting guise—but ve are wise, 
And ye know what the jest is worth. 
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In 


ievenson’s dedication of the “ Childa’s 
of his devoted nurse, 
whose care did so much toward preserving 
that precious life for all of us, has 


Stevensonian quality: 


Garden Verse"’ to 


a true 


For the long nights you lay awake 

And watched for my unworthy sake; 
For your most comfortable hand 

That led me through the uneven land; 
for all the story books you read; 

For all the pains you comforted; 

For all you pitied, all you bore, 

In sad and happy days of yore: 

My second mother, my first wife, 
The angel of my infant life. 

From the sick child. now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold, 
And grant it, heaven, that all who 
May find as dear a nurse at need, 

And every child who lists my rhyme 
In the bright fireside nursery clime, 
May hear it in as kind a voice 

As made my childish days rejoice. 
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learn that Mr 
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English comment on lit- 
amazement when they 
Mosher has sold 25,000 cop- 
twenty-five-cent of 
Omar Khayyam. ‘“ How,” it is asked, “ can 
the New Englander and the Persian mix?” 
Can the cocktail and the wine of Shiraz be 
quaffed by and the same individual? 
We certainly believe that the Omar cult 
wider spread in the United States than 
England. We have wonderful powers 
of assimilation, Perhaps Mr. Mosher's 
handsome and ‘wonderfully cheap 


ies 


edition 


one 


edition 


‘has helped the Omar Khayyam movement. 
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The Century Magazine 
What It Is Doing. 


HE 
h 


the last six months. 


MAY NUMBER of The Century Magazine begins a new 
alf-yearly voium2, (the sixtieth,) and it is worth while to 


eall attention to what The Century has printed during 


$ has contained illusSrations by the best 


artists in the world, includimg Cole’s superb engravings of the 
masterpieces of Europe and the work of Castaigne, Louis Loeb, 
Hambidge, and all of the artists who stand at the head as illus- 


trators. 


It contains the best fiction, the best travel art cles, 


the ablest 


essays, the most importaat papers om practic1| subjects that are appzaring 


+ 


America, 


These are what make The Century 


“ The Leaditig Monthly Periodical of the World.” 


‘2° The volume ending with April has contained: ° 


HiS TORY 


Ta'ks with Napolzon. 


| iP 
[PARIS AND LONDON |] 


IMPORTANT SINGLE PAPERS | 


Harry Stillwell Edwards, 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s «‘ Autobiography of a Quack,’’ 
(complete;) Ernest Seton-Thompson’s « Autob-‘ography 
of a Grizzly,’’ (complet:;) Two-Part Novelettes, 
Hallock Foote and Henry B. Fuller, (complete;) Short Stories by Jacob 
Gelett Burgess, Virginia Woodward Cloud, Seumas 


Mary 
Riis, 


& 


MacManus, Abraham Cahan, George Hibbard, Cornelia Atwood Pratt, Ellis Parker 
Butler and other writers. - 
The beginnitg of «*Dr. Nor:h and His Friends,’’ the latest serial work of 


Dr. S. Weir 


Mitchell, author of ** Hugh Wynne,”’ etc, 


of the greatest studies ever wriiten 


John Morley on Oliver Cromwell, considered the lead- 
ing historical series now appearing in the migazines anl one 
Superbly illustrated by 


Joseph Pennell, Ernest Haskell, Edmund J. Sullivan, Lord Madox Brown, Malcokn 
Fraser, George Verian, Seymour Lucas, Harry Fenn, George T. Tobin, and other 


illustrators, 


Extracts fram the hitherto unpub‘ished parts of the 


famous diary kept by Napoleon’s physician, Dr. O'Meara, during the exile at St. 
Helena, detailing the everyday life and conversation of Napoleon. 


of humor and the charm of the sea. 


** The Greatest Wonder in the Chinese Wo-ld”’ 


Eliza Ruban 


nah Scidmore 


** Sailing Alone Around the Worlid,’’ Captain Joshua 
Slocum’s remarkable story of personal adventure during a voyage 
of 46,000 mites around the world in the 


sloop “Spray.”’ Full 


An illustrated articl: by 


** Out~of-the- Way Places in Egypt.” An illustrated article by R. Talbot Kelly. 


** Hardships of a Reptilér.”’ 


off the coast of Central America, by Benjamit Wood. 
** The Giant Indians of Tierra del Fuzgo.’” An illustrated article by Frederick 


A. Cook, t 


‘©A Midwinter Trip from Santiago to Havanz,’’ by H 


author ot “ 


he Antarctic explorer. 


The World’s Rough Hand.”’ 


The first part of a striking narrative of adventure 


Phelps Whitmarsh, 


‘* Among the Fallaheen,’’ an illustrated article on Egypt, by R. Talbot Kelly 

‘* The New Antarctic Discoveries,’’ by Frederick A. Cook, with illustrations 
in color after photographs by the author. 

‘A Provencal Christmas Postscript,’’ a delightful article about the south of 
France, by Thomas A. Janvier, illustrated by Loeb. 


ORTANT ESSAYS 


3y Theodore 


Roosevelt, Presi- 


dent Eliot, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and others: 


“The Success of the 


Government Telegraph in Great Britain’; “ The Warfare of Railways in Asia’’; 
* The Industrial Revolution of the Power-Tuol,” etc. 


illustrated by Andre Castaigne. 


The first three of the series of six 
articles on Paris, by Richard Whiteinz, 
author of “No. 5 John Street.”’ 
To be continued in the coming volume by papers 


Superbly 


on Parisian Pastimes, Life of the Boulevards, and Artistic Paris, and to b2 followed 
with an article on the Paris Exposition, all of them with Mr, Castaigne’s pictures. 
** The East End of London,” the iirst one of Sir Walter Besant’s arti- 
cles on life at the East End of London, with illustrations by Phil May and Joseph 


Pennell. O 


ther articles in this series are to come. 


‘* The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus.’’ 


the author 


of “ Quo Vadis.”’ 


‘Wagner from Be- 
hind the Scenes,’’ by 
Gustav Kobbe. 


A poem in prose by 


‘The West and Certain Literary Discoveries,’’ by E. Hough, author of “The 
Story of a Country Town.” 
*‘ Midwinter in New York,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, beautifully illustrated by Jay 


Hambidge. 
‘« The Natio 


ton-Thompson, author of “ The Biography of a Grizzly.” 


nal Zoo at Washington.’’ Written and 


illustrated by Ernest Se- 
¢ 


Sontinued in May.) 


“« Browning in Asolo,’ by Katherine C. Bronson, with sketches by Clara Mon- 


talba. 


‘« The Composer [Meyerbeer,’’ by Moritz Moszkoayski. 
**My Debut as a Literary Person,’’ by Mark Twain. 


Cole’s Engravings of Old English Masters in this volume in- 


[ART | 


and J. M. W. Turner. 
Reproductions of Famous American Paintings, include “ The Annunciation,” 


NOTABLE POEMS 


by H. O. Tanner; “ Christ Walking on the Sea,” 


mas Tree,”’ 


Illustrated. 


clude reproductions of some of the most famous paintings of Sir 


Thomas Lawrence, John Crome, George Morland, 


by J. Alden Weir. 


[THE DEPARTMENTS OF 


of 


ble short articles, 
more than ordinary interest. 


*«Topics of the Time ”’ contains editorials on current topics; 


John Constable, 


by C. C. Colman; ‘‘ The Christ 


By Rudyard Kipling, John Burroughs, 
James Russell Lowell, James Whit- 
comb Riley, and others. 


HE DEPARTMENTS OF THE CENTURY 


\ 


**Open Let- 


ters ”’ is always of timely interest, and the ** Lighter Vein” department has in, 
it every month clever pictures, short humorous articles, and poems, 
~ os 


THE COMING SIX MONTHS 


The 


Century, beginning 


complete stories, 


with May, will be rich in nota- 
and Summer 
The May number will contain a 


features of 


very important article by Andvew Carnegie entitled ‘‘ Popular 


Tilusions About Trusts’ 


’ 


; the second of Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 


articles on ‘‘The National Zoo at Washington”; an astonishing 
showing by President Thwing of Western Reserve College in a 


paper on ‘‘Significant Ignorance About the Bible.” 
Theodore Roosevelt’s political confession of faith in an 
“ Reformers ’’ will come in June, a number which will 


Governor 
article on 
also con- 


tain Alexander Hamilton’s scathing estimate of Aaron Burr, print- 
ed from manuscript. 


The July Century will be a story number. 


The August 


Century. will be the richly illustrated Midsummer Holiday Number. 


SU3SCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


THECENTURY CO., UnionSquare,N.Y. 


$4.00 A YEAR, 





